“This is a piece of publishing history. For the first 
time ever, a former senior member of the service 
which officially does not exist tells the true facts of 
life as a secret agent. For security reasons the 
author has adopted an assumed name, but he is 
an old friend of mine and I can vouch for the 
valuable work he carried out for Britain in his 
highly skilled and dangerous, and in many ways 
thankless, missions. The glut of fiction written on 
this theme has tended to take the wofk^Qfisuch men 
into the realm of the fairy tale. But this bopk is no 
fairy tale. I am delighted that at last a factual 
account is to be published, for I believe that the 
public are entitled to know something of the 
realities of this splendid service—after all, they 
pay for it.” 

—Captain Henry Kerby , M.P. 
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INTRODUCTION 

by 

Malcolm Muggeridge 

J ohn whitwell’s amiable and reassuring smile was most 
welcome and comforting when, in the summer of 1942, 
I first entered the mysterious portals of M.I.6—as the 
Secret Service is known in wartime. Whitwell, I should 
explain, is not his real name, but the exigencies of the Official 
Secrets Act require me, as I consider ridiculously, to stick 
to this pseudonym. Security, as applied retrospectively to 
Intelligence matters, is a superb device for fitting locks onto 
empty stables. Most of the secrets so resolutely safeguarded 
have either long ago become widely known, or with the 
passage of time ceased to be worth preserving. There is no 
conceivable reason that I can see for hiding Whitwell s true 
identity, and depriving him of the legitimate satisfaction 
of being personally associated with this book, his reminis¬ 
cences of his time as a secret agent, so truthfully and humor¬ 
ously recounted, in a field not notable for either truth or 
humour. 

I started the war, in December, 1939, as a Field Security 
private at the Military Police depot near Aldershot. The 
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Red Caps looked with ill-concealed distaste and disdain at 
we Field Security men, mostly schoolmasters, journalists, 
encyclopedia salesmen, unfrocked clergymen, and other dis¬ 
placed New Statesman readers. Our relatively rapid pro¬ 
motion only served to intensify their dislike. Under their 
outraged eyes, in the course of a few months, I moved suc¬ 
cessively from unpaid lance-corporal to corporal to sergeant 
to sergeant-major, becoming finally a fully-fledged war-sub¬ 
stantive captain attached as an I.O. to a corps headquarters 
with nothing much to do except ride my motor-cycle about 
the Home Counties. From this melancholy situation I was 
extricated through the good offices of a friend—actually 
Graham Greene—and told to report to M.I.6. It was an 
exciting assignment. As a reader of Maugham’s Ashenden , I 
had every expectation of moving into a world of intrigue, 
subtlety and adventure. After the sombre circumstances of 
an I.O. gazing irresolutely at an empty in-tray perched on a 
blanket-covered trestle table, it could, in any case, as I 
calculated, only be a change for the better. 

What sort of individual did I expect to be confronted with 
when I reported to M.I.6? Perhaps some steely visage with 
a monocle screwed aggressively into a cold blue eye. Or 
maybe a face of infinite duplicity whose cunning lurked be¬ 
hind an elusive smile. Certainly not Whitwell’s cherubic 
countenance, so kindly, twinkling and unassuming. Through 
all the subsequent years I have cherished the memory of 
his kindliness, and eagerly avail myself of the opportunity 
here provided to express publicly the gratitude and affection 
which have remained with me from that first bizarre meeting 
and the bizarre transactions which followed. 

Whitwell, one realised, was an old espionage hand, and 
we wartime practitioners looked up to him accordingly. 
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How easily he used terms like ‘agent’ and ‘letter-box’ which 
still came strangely to one’s own lips! With what splendid 
casualness he spoke of bribing such an official, or of probing 
the bedroom confidences of such a politician’s mistress! He 
was much too well-mannered to give himself airs, but I 
must say I found his occasional passing references to his 
experiences as a secret agent in foreign parts most enthralling. 

He was prevented then by security and other considera¬ 
tions from going into details. Now it has been possible for 
him to provide in British Agent a full and diverting account 
of his life as a spy, first in Czechoslovakia, and then in 
Latvia in the days of its independence. Also of his work in 
the war, when he perforce came back to London and had 
charge of novices like myself. I know of no book which gives 
a more unaffected, unadorned and altogether authentic 
picture of what working for the Secret Service was like in 
the days when its legendary reputation was still intact, and 
when the business of spying on behalf of H.M.’s Government 
still resolved itself into putting Our Man’s wits against Their 
Man’s. Now, of course, everything is changed. Espionage, 
like everything else, has been mechanised, modernised and 
automated. U.2 planes see much further and more closely 
than any human pair of eyes; computers can estimate a 
potential enemy’s intentions in a split-second, and the ideolo¬ 
gue and the fanatic have taken the bread out of the mouths 
of aspiring Mata Haris. Whitwell’s practices and techniques 
are now part of history, though one has the impression from 
what gets divulged occasionally when a convicted spy is 
beings prosecuted that in the upper reaches of M.I.5 and 
M.I.6 they are less aware of this than they should be. 

Besides being interesting and amusing on its own account, 
British Agent provides a useful corrective to the flights of 
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fancy in which writers like the late Ian Fleming are all too 
liable to indulge. It is difficult to imagine two more con¬ 
trasting individuals than Whitwell and Bond; the one is a 
real spy, and the other a fantasy figure embodying all a sick 
generation’s obsessive interest in secrecy, violence and sex 
at its most debased. Espionage as a subject has never been 
more popular than it is today, for reasons that I daresay 
Freudians would be all too ready to adduce. As John Le 
Carr£ (whose The Spy who Came in from the Cold is an out¬ 
standing example of the genre ) has said, the spy’s inevitable 
loneliness makes him an appealingly symbolic figure in the 
mid-twentieth century, when the individual, without faith 
or hope, or even a moral code to keep or break, feels himself 
to be helpless and alone in face of a menacing collectivity 
and the appalling means of destruction that have been de¬ 
vised in its name. The very fantasy of a spy’s life, the loss 
of his own identity, his pursuit of pseudo-information through 
pseudo-relationships, makes him a sort of hero of our time. 
No one has better explored this aspect of a spy’s life than 
Graham Greene in Our Man in Havana. It is interesting that 
Greene was also in Whitwell’s apparat, both of us being 
equipped with one-time pads, secret ink, ball-pointed pen 
and other espionage props, and posted to Africa, he to Free¬ 
town, and I to Lauren^o Marques. 

I see Whitwell as a sort of Father Brown of espionage; 
a workaday figure by comparison with the more exotic 
specimens, but nonetheless a sound and skilled practitioner. 
In those, as it now seems, care-free cheerful pre-Gold War 
days, a spy’s lot, as he describes it, unlike a policeman’s, 
was really quite a happy one. It was not in Whitwell’s 
genial temperament to take his duties too seriously; harmless 
revelling was part of the job, and if expenses sometimes came 
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a little laggardly one could always take ‘Pay’ (the officer 
concerned with that important side of life) out on a spree— 
on expenses, of course—to soften him up. British Agent is 
neither hair-raising nor breath-taking. It just happens to 
be true. Nor can its author, by any stretch of the imagination, 
be regarded as a Man From U.N.G.L.E. Rather, as we who 
worked with him in the war soon discovered, he is Uncle 
in person. Espionage-addicts and -allergies will alike enjoy 
British Agent ; the former as an antiseptic, the latter for the 
laughs. 

Malcolm Muggeridge 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Introduction in Vienna 

‘ Princes in this case 
Do hate the traitor , though they love the treason .* 

Samuel Daniel 

A British agent is a very normal, frustrated, hard- 
worked, ordinary person most of the time. He is 
hedged about by the rules and regulations, bombarded 
with boring questions, interminable reports and assessments 
of his own reports. Officially he must lead a normal and 
discreet kind of life; he has to keep up a suitable front job and 
that means doing the job in addition to the Intelligence work. 

How did I come to join the real world of the men whose 
fiction counterparts live in a fantasy world of blondes and 
souped-up sports cars? I had held through the good offices 
of Colonel Wavell, later Field Marshal Lord Wavell, an 
appointment on the Intelligence side of the General Staff. 
In 1929 I came over to London on leave from the Army of 
Occupation in Wiesbaden. Whilst I was there I telephoned 
a senior official in Military Intelligence to find out if some¬ 
thing could be done about finding a retirement job for a 
corporal in the Occupation H.Q,. who was a first class 
interpreter. As a result of this chance telephone call, I met 
a ‘plain clothes * intelligence man and, after several meetings, 
he suggested that I resign my commission and enter a new 
field. 
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I remember being a bit surprised and blurting out some¬ 
thing about lack of experience. I soon discovered that my 
friend was as well-informed on this as I was: I had been 
fairly thoroughly investigated. There was no need for expert 
knowledge; the organisation that I was invited to work for 
needed information on every subject under the sun, political, 
military, industrial, economic, social scandal in high places, 
any scraps of information that might fit into the overall jig¬ 
saw puzzle of Intelligence from every country. 

I was a bachelor of twenty-seven with few ties and I 
accepted the offer. 

For the next few weeks I was put through a fairly hectic 
course to familiarise me with communications, codes and 
ciphers, and to learn about the financial arrangements. I 
was to go to Prague and my targets would be Hungary and 
Germany. I also did a bit of homework on the political 
set-up in Central Europe. I could speak French and German, 
and my travels with the military had given me some idea of 
the set-up there. 

But nobody at this stage gave me any tips on how to be a 
spy, how to make contact with, and worm vital information 
out of, unsuspecting experts. I was granted a temporary 
respite, however, at the end of my communications course. 
I was not to go straight to Prague and set up shop, but to go 
instead for two or three weeks’ ‘holiday’ in Vienna. Here 
I would meet ‘our man’ who was one of the most experienced 
operators in the business and he could give me some on-the- 
spot advice. 

And so there I was, in the summer of i 93 °> sitting in the 
Arlsberg Express bound for Vienna, a member of the al¬ 
legedly non-existent British Secret Service. I did not feel 
much like one; I had not even got a symbol, though I knew 
what this would be when I reached Prague. As far as I can 
remember, I slept very well that night until a wagon - 
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lit attendent rattled at my door to announce breakfast. 

Vienna took a long time to appear. I had never been there 
before and I was looking forward to seeing it. In the after¬ 
noon the train finally pulled into the West Station and I was 
met, by arrangement, by our man in Vienna. He had a 
car outside and soon organised a couple of porters to remove 
and load my luggage. I had been booked in at the Hotel 
Sacher where he deposited me, having told me that he would 
be calling for me in the evening as we were going to a dinner 
party at which I would meet some other links in the chain. 

Sacher’s was the gayest and the most elegant of the Vienna 
hotels. I noticed, however, that all the staff were in mourn¬ 
ing and I was told that the famous Madame Sacher had 
recently died. Before expiring Madame had requested that 
the hotel should continue to function as usual. An assistant 
manager showed me to my room which was vast, comfortably 
overfurnished and had an atmosphere of faded glory. There 
were two hours to waste before the evening engagement and 
I was impatient to see something of the hotel and possibly 
the city. I slipped out of my clothes and turned on a bath. 

Within half an hour I was walking down the soft car¬ 
peted stairs to the ground floor and entered the bar. For 
years Sacher’s had been the rendezvous of gay Viennese 
society and on this evening, faithful to the late Madame 
Sacher’s last wishes and in spite of the black crepe it was as 
gay as ever. I took a stool at the long bar and ordered some 
brandy and soda. Then, swinging round on the seat, I 
surveyed the scene: the softly-glowing candelabra, the 
gloriously Victorian upholstery and furnishings, the intri¬ 
cately-carved mirrors and faded gilt wall brackets. Even 
in 1930 American tourists were very much in evidence; 
gullible, prepared to be bored for hours and buy many 
rounds of drinks just to be able to say on return to the States: 
T found real romance in Vienna.’ 
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It was a wonderful scene. Young Viennese beauties were 
everywhere, their features and fine figures distinguishing 
them from other nationalities, unrivalled, except, perhaps, 
by the Hungarian girls. My contemplation was interrupted 
by the arrival of my host for the evening. An hour had passed, 
and I had not even noticed the time. It also occurred to me 
that here I was, in the middle of Vienna, surrounded by a 
host of potential contacts from several countries, and I had 
not even struck up a conversation with the barman, let 
alone with one of the customers. I made a mental note to 
be more industrious in future. 

The dinner was a formal affair and the talk was mostly 
about the political set-up in Vienna and—which was closely 
connected—the state of the Austrian exchequer. 

With the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
Vienna was the vast Imperial-sized capital of a tiny country. 
The Empire had been carved up into three main states: 
Austria itself, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Czechoslovakia, 
where I was to spend four happy years, was really a new 
creation and she came off by far the best. Under the benign 
President Masaryk, she was the most stable and prosperous 
state to emerge from the fallen Empire. Her people were 
level-headed and hardworking, and she possessed some 
first-class industries. Her neighbour, Hungary, was in a less 
happy state. She was primarily an agricultural country 
but had been deprived of three-quarters of her former 
territory by the Treaty of the Trianon; she was clamouring 
for a revision of her frontiers. Fear of an Hungarian assault 
led to the formation of a defensive coalition between Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Roumania and Yugoslavia, known as the Little 
Entente’. The Hungarian Regent was Admiral Nicholas 
Horthy, under whom the ‘White Terror’ against Jews and 
Communists had flourished immediately after the First 
World War. The Prime Minister was the chauvinistic 
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General Gombos. Mussolini, who had already come to 
power in Italy, had taken Hungary under his wing and the 
Hungarians also had the sympathy and support of Germany 
—who had similar revisionary aims. 

Austria was now a tiny country, but Vienna was the 
former capital of an Empire and her economy formed an 
integral part of the financial structure of the world. In 1930 
Vienna was already veering towards bankruptcy. The failure 
of the Credit-Anstalt, a private but important Viennese 
bank, in May of 1931, sparked off a chain reaction through 
Europe which later forced Britain off the Gold Standard. 

I don’t remember my first dinner party in Vienna as 
particularly cheerful and I had no opportunity to talk about 
my job; my complete ignorance of how I was supposed to 
operate was causing me considerable anxiety. After dinner 
we were all going on to a dance at the American Women’s 
Club. I was apparently invited as well and off we went. 

I met a few people at the party and my colleague regaled 
me with stories of my predecessors. One of these had in¬ 
dulged in periodic drinking bouts, when he would disappear 
from his office without warning and vanish for a couple of 
days, much to the worry of the rest of the staff, until he 
returned, ravaged and exhausted. On one occasion he had 
been picked up by the police for being offensive and put in 
a cell to cool off. In his briefcase, which was not locked or, 
it was hoped, tampered with, were all sorts of confidential 
documents which he had collected earlier in the day. 

His successor, the product of a famous public school and a 
rugger blue, was a gay young man about town. He had got 
himself involved in a row over a girl-friend which had also 
attracted some rather unwelcome attention from the police. 
This was not at all what London wanted, and he, like his 
predecessor, was smartly recalled. Naturally I did not find 
all this very encouraging. However, I made an appointment 
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British Agent 

to call at my colleague’s office—to be, as I hoped, briefed 
on how I was to carry on the work in Prague. 

My mentor was a man of great charm, a keen sense of 
humour and with an air of middle-aged respectability which 
I found reassuring in view of his stories. He gave me the 
run of all his files, but I could make nothing of them. The 
operational files contained little more than a series of questions 
and answers exchanged with London. They revealed nothing 
of how it was done and to the uninitiated reader it was al¬ 
most impossible to see what they were all about. 

At the end of a wearisome day I told him that I was getting 
nowhere with the files and he agreed that perhaps they were 
not much help. 

“Could you give me some idea of how to begin?” I asked 
him imploringly. “Are there any standard rules? ... or 
could you give me some practical hints?” 

He thought for a bit. “I don’t think there are really; 
you’ll just have to work it out for yourself. I think everyone 
has his own methods and I can’t think of anything I can 
tell you.” 

This was appalling. I had banked on the interview— 
London had told me he was their best man. And now it was 
over and I had got precisely nowhere. 

A few nights later I went out with my colleague and his 
wife on an evening tour of the town. In one bar on the Ring 
which he often frequented I made my first acquaintance 
with someone who was later to become an important link 
in my organisation. This was the Balkan correspondent 
of an American newspaper whose office was in Vienna. I 
was introduced to him and his attractive Canadian wife as 
we stood at the bar. After exchanging a few remarks about 
the international situation, the American aroused my pro¬ 
fessional curiosity. 

“Vienna is the best clearinghouse for us newspapermen 
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in Central Europe,” he told me. I gathered that he had only 
been in Vienna for a few months but already he had set up 
a little network of correspondents who, he reckoned, would 
keep him posted in advance of any major political moves. 
I think American dollars had played quite a part in all this, 
but, even so, I found his confidence encouraging. As we 
were talking a good-looking gentleman came up and greeted 
the American with considerable deference. He turned out 
to be an Austrian baron and he was anxious to offer his 
services to my new acquaintance. 

“I have good friends in several of the Ministries, both 
here in Vienna and in Budapest. I am sure I could be of 
great assistance to you....” 

I did not hear any more as my party was leaving but I 
could see that an agent’s task in Central Europe might not be 
as daunting as I had feared! 

We went on to a well-known restaurant and here my 
colleague pointed out to me a swarthy-looking Austrian 
dining with a big party who was the Chief of the Political 
Police. This man had once demonstrated local methods of 
interrogation by striking a prisoner he happened to be 
questioning across the face with a rubber truncheon, much 
to the discomfort of my colleague who at that moment was 
ushered into the office. Dining here also was a striking- 
looking redhaired girl who was a friend of Prince Stahrem- 
berg, the leader of the Austrian Nationalist Heimwehr 
Organisation—this was a curious set-up, because although 
the rank and file were on first-class terms with their opposite 
numbers in the Nazi Party, its leaders, Prince Stahremberg 
and others, were by no means on good terms with the Hitler 
regime. Later, as relations between Austria and Germany 
became more and more complicated, the exact position of 
Prince Stahremberg and the Heimwehr was very difficult to 
diagnose. 
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From what I observed during my all too brief stay, the 
Viennese were still incorrigibly romantic; caf<$ and night life 
flourished in all its variations in spite of the general shortage 
of money. I was sorry to leave the city after a most enjoyable 
fortnight, but I felt that there was nothing to justify my 
staying there any longer. I must get on with my work, 
which lay ahead in Prague. I booked a sleeper on the night 
train and my colleague and his wife waved goodbye as my 
carriage moved out of the Franz Josef Station. 
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Assignment in Prague 

M y first recollection of Prague was the sound of 
hawkers crying “Horky Parky! Horky Parky!” as we 
drew into the station. They were selling hot 
frankfurters from trolleys which they pushed round the 
platforms. 

Prague gave an impression of even greater antiquity than 
Vienna and there was more bustle in the streets. There are 
old palaces and churches everywhere and one of its most 
pleasing features is the miles of arcade along which one can 
walk without ever having to brave the elements. 

Temporarily I moved into the Ambassadors’ Hotel and I 
was soon comfortably installed there. I decided I would 
leave flat-hunting for a day or two until I had got the hang 
of the place. I had been given one solitary positive line 
on which to work before I left London; it had been intro¬ 
duced in a curiously haphazard way. I was summoned to 
a farewell interview with the Director before I left London 
and he had suddenly asked me: 

“Do you know all about pickles?” I looked completely 
baffled. 

“Well, go and ask them to tell you about it,” the Director 
had said, dismissing me. 

The Director’s Aide gave me the Pickles file. It turned out 
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to be the code name for a new explosive with unknown and 
perhaps unlimited potentialities. It was being developed in 
Czechoslovakia by some nameless scientist. The file was not 
very explicit, and the whole thing sounded fantastic. The 
only solid information in the whole file was the name of a 
financier, Constantine, who acted as intermediary and was 
apparently financing the whole improbable affair. The file 
included a few details of Constantine’s financial operations 
which seemed varied and not always of a profitable nature. 
I did not know what to make of Pickles at all, though it 
clearly did not lack for interest. The file had no information 
for the preceding nine months, it was just a complete blank. 
I was told that one of my first duties would be to contact 
Constantine and find out what had been going on over the 
last few months. 

The meeting with Constantine was quite straightforward. 
I was introduced to him by our man in Prague from whom I 
was taking over, so I was spared any elaborate fencing be¬ 
fore gett'ng down to brass tacks. I knew who he was, and 
vice versa. He asked me to come and have a drink with him 
one evening at a restaurant which he owned so that we 
could discuss the whole affair. Constantine had just launched 
into the restaurant business and owned several of the smarter 
Prague establishments. 

I was ushered into a small sitting-room at the back of the 
restaurant. Constantine greeted me warmly. He was, he 
said, a great Anglophile and it was always a pleasure for him 
to make a new English friend. 

He was youngish, with a florid complexion, and, I guessed, 
was fond of good food and drink. I had come through the 
restaurant and there was obviously nothing wrong with that 
either. A waiter produced a bottle of wine and, after a few 
friendly exchanges, I thought I had better get on with my 
mission. I told him that London was anxious for some news 
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of Pickles ]; I pointed out, I hope tactfully, that nothing had 
been heard for almost a year. 

Constantine did not seem put-out. He asked me if I knew 
anything about it and I had to confess that I did not. He 
proceeded to expound. They, that is Constantine and the 
professor—whom I did not even know by name but who was 
the inventor of Pickles —were convinced that they had hit 
upon the most powerful explosive known to man and that 
they had succeeded in partially splitting the atom. In fact, 
this very potency of the explosive was the cause of the 
delay. 

“Further experiments have had to be postponed—owing 
to the astonishing results of the last explosion,” Constantine 
confessed. “The professor was so much alarmed by its 
violence that he felt it quite unsafe to continue experiments 
in his old workroom and he dispersed what was left of the 
product. He wasn’t at all sure about its stability. 

“It never occurred to the professor that he’d have any 
trouble reproducing the stuff again, but when we*$ set him 
up in a brand-new laboratory with a great deal more room, 
he found he couldn’t do it. He has had to start the whole 
cycle of experiments from the beginning. He will certainly 
get it again—that’s a scientific certainty—but it’s going to 
take a bit of time.” 

I could see that as a result of this, the nine months’ delay 
was easily explained. What I could not quite see was where 
the British Government came in. Constantine explained 
that when they had got Pickles sorted out, he wanted to sell 
it to Britain. He had no confidence in the Czechoslovakian 
government. 

“Their security is hopeless,” Constantine said. “I know 
exactly where the formula would fetch up if I gave it to 
them. If the British Government has it, it will be of enorm¬ 
ous value in keeping the peace. In German hands, it would 
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be a disaster for my country as well as yours. I hope that 
Pickles will make some money for me, but that is not my 
only interest in it.” 

Constantine could see that I was intrigued and he told me 
a bit more about it. His own interest was financial, but he 
had taken the trouble to go into it all quite thoroughly. The 
professor was a retired Hungarian artillery officer, an ordin¬ 
ary serving soldier, who had come on the basic idea by 
chance. He was writing a paper on radiation and had hit 
on a principle which, he suddenly realised, could be applied 
to explosives. 

“The secret,” Constantine told me, “lies in a catalytic 
agent,” and he proceeded to demonstrate. He held a lump 
of sugar in the flame of a candle. Nothing happened. But 
when he had dipped the lump of sugar in cigarette ash it 
burnt quite readily. “The ash,” he explained, “acts as a 
catalytic agent.” 

The agent in the case of the explosive, I heard later, was 
something equally unexciting, pitchblende. 

I had enjoyed my meeting with Constantine and I felt that 
I had made a friend. I saw a good deal of him in the next 
few months though there was no further news of Pickles for 
some time. I reported the whole affair to London and I 
gathered that they were quite satisfied. The Pickles file in 
London had struck me as highly improbable, but I had been 
very impressed by Constantine. He might be a speculator, 
but I thought his head was screwed on all right and he would 
not back a complete dud. I knew enough about explosives 
to be sure that much of what he had said was technically 
perfectly sound and added up convincingly. In any case 
the experts at Woolwich were prepared to support Pickles 
on the evidence that they had so far been given. 

Officially I was a ‘business-man’ working for an import 
export firm. There were a number of Englishmen working 
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in similar enterprises in Czechoslovakia. Prague at this 
time was a busy, prosperous commercial centre. Czecho¬ 
slovakia was the most thriving of the Central European 
countries with many successful industries such as the Skoda 
works building aeroplanes and cars; agriculturally it was also 
in a strong position. The country round was lush and 
beautiful and Prague itself was among the most magnificent 
of European cities. My cover job kept me pretty busy and 
there was no lack of entertainment in one’s off-duty 
moments. 

But there was work to be done. I knew that Constantine 
and Pickles did not alone justify my presence in Prague; if I 
had not worked this out for myself, this was made perfectly 
clear by London. 

The average Czechs were mainly anti-Germany, of whose 
intentions they were profoundly suspicious, and, this being 
so, they tended to be pro-British. The officials, however, 
remained very secretive and almost hostile until the mid-3o’s 
when the German Occupation became a certainty. Then 
their attitude changed and they gave us every consideration. 
By then it was too late. 

This was 1930 and the British community was popular 
and could rely on the goodwill of the vast majority of the 
Czech population. I look back on my years in Prague with a 
nostalgic regret for the happy period when I lived there. Its 
atmosphere of happiness and goodwill went with the Second 
World War and did not return after it. Even then, in the 
early 30’s, the gaiety seemed doomed to be short-lived. 
Some families were already deeply involved in politics and 
were divided amongst themselves. I met two Princes 
Lobkowitz: one was an ardent Czech nationalist and even 
at this stage strongly anti-German; the other had been the 
last Chamberlain of the Emperor Franz Josef and was as 
strongly pro-German. Although Hitler did not come to 
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power for three more years, the rising star of Germany was 
plainly visible to anyone who wanted to look for it. 

Laboriously I set to work to build up a system of agents. 
My predecessor had only handed one man on to me and I 
soon came to the conclusion that the material he was handing 
in was not always quite what we were after. Some of it was 
gossip-column stuff or just a new twist put on something 
that was basically already known. London was emphatically 
not interested in anything that had appeared in the papers 
or even something that would appear later—though this 
last was not always easy to diagnose in advance. 

I summoned the agent and started to lecture him—he soon 
revealed the reason behind the less satisfactory reports: he 
was under the impression that he was working for a British 
newspaper and that I was a journalist. I thought it best to 
disillusion him. ... He did not bat an eyelid and from then 
on his reports stuck closely to the point. This particular 
agent I had to deal with personally, contrary to the rule that 
there must not be any direct contact and there should be 
one or two cut-outs between agent and operator. He would 
arrange meetings at all times of the day or night and these 
had to be kept by stealth; otherwise all my contacts were 
quite open and I could deal with them at my office or at the 
Ambassadors’ Hotel, where Prague society would foregather 
most evenings for drinks. 

Constantine was an invaluable friend and it was he who 
introduced me to a man called Milos; he was an aeroplane 
designer, and Constantine, who owned a parachute factory 
among other things and had had dealings with Milos over 
a number of years, assured me that he was thoroughly de¬ 
pendable. The advantage in Milos to me was this: as an 
aircraft designer Milos visited most of the European aircraft 
factories and was on excellent terms with the majority of 
them. In the next few months I met him several times and 
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eventually decided to put my cards on the table. Constantine 
had been quite right about his deep mistrust of the Hun¬ 
garians and I found him a willing ally. 

From contacts in Hungary, I had got some scraps of infor¬ 
mation which seemed to add up to something: the Germans 
were apparently collaborating with the Hungarians in the 
development of military aircraft which were built in Hun¬ 
gary and then, disguised as civil aircraft, sent to Germany for 
tests. This, if true, would be a flagrant breach of the Ver¬ 
sailles Treaty. I had no doubt of the veracity of my infor¬ 
mation, but I had no real details of the aircraft. 

I told Milos that I had heard rumours of a Hungarian- 
German plane being developed in Hungary. Gould he find 
out if it were true and, if so, could he obtain some details as 
to range, ceiling, power, load-capacity and so on? I did not 
tell him all I knew, but I gave him enough for him to feel 
that it was worth chasing up. 

Three weeks later Milos got in touch with me. He had 
actually been in Hungary in the meantime and he produced 
further confirmation of the rumours. He also told me that 
there were dozens of Germans working in a Hungarian 
aircraft factory, alongside the most skilled technicians. There 
was no doubt that Germany was effectively getting round the 
restrictions of the Treaty which forbade her an air force of 
her own. 

But this was not all. Milos had arranged for three of his 
friends in the industry to keep him posted. I had given Milos 
a postbox to which he could write and this he had passed on 
to his friends. 

The system worked well for months and, by means of a 
simple code, I obtained enough details to keep London very 
satisfied. One of our informants, Vladislaus Kormeny, 
actually lived on the edge of one of the airfields concerned. 

Then, early in 1932, Milos returned from a trip to 
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Hungary very worried. Kormeny had been arrested for 
sending secret information out of the country. He had 
spotted nine disguised bombers taking off from the adjoining 
airstrip and had sent a postcard to my postbox: ‘A.M.’s 
goose laid nine eggs today.’ This was a bit too obvious and 
the card was intercepted. Kormeny was sent to prison, but 
there were no further developments; he must have thought 
of a convincing explanation without implicating anyone 
else, and the Hungarians could not follow the trail into 
Czechoslovakia, even if they had their suspicions. 

I never received the postcard but, by an extraordinary 
coincidence, one of the directors of the company concerned 
told the whole story to Milos, including the details of the 
postcard. What possessed an intelligent man like Kormeny 
to use such an obvious code, if you can call it that, is com¬ 
pletely beyond me. 
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I had heard nothing very concrete about Pickles for nearly a 
year and then Constantine telephoned in a great state of 
excitement and asked me to dinner that night. The pro¬ 
fessor had got it. Pickles existed once again and in a very 
much more stable form. The dinner was to celebrate this 
great occasion and I was to meet the professor for the first 
time. 

The professor proved to be an astonishing figure, with a 
great mane of white hair and a slightly mad look; he was 
certainly more than a little eccentric, both in manner as well 
as dress. He tried to speak to me in English, but eventually 
lapsed into Hungarian which Constantine had to interpret 
for me. What with the dinner and the good drink and one 
thing and another, he was clearly very much excited. What 
eventually emerged from our rather stilted conversation was 
that Pickles could now be demonstrated, but the professor 
did not want it moved. He and Constantine wanted the 
British experts to come out to Prague and test it on 
the spot. 

I duly got in touch with London and a three^-man team 
was sent out. I did not myself attend the demonstration but 
this did not pass off without its comic-opera elements. 

The whole party drove out to Constantine’s immense 
castle outside Prague and adjourned to a clearing in some 
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nearby woods where they were going to put Pickles through 
its paces. The results were certainly impressive. On the first 
trial, with a very reduced charge, the test rig was blown 
apart with a shattering explosion. As the scientists gathered 
round the results of their handiwork, they were slightly 
worried to hear the sounds of horsemen. A few minutes 
later a squadron of cavalry dashed into the clearing led by 
an officer resplendent in maroon breeches. The British dele¬ 
gation gazed at them in consternation; they had no idea 
what they were and thought that perhaps they were in 
danger of their lives. Constantine rushed up to the officer 
in charge: “My dear Anton,” he cried, “what on earth are 
you up to?” 

The latter explained that he had thought the noise was 
obviously poachers and he had decided that for once he was 
going to catch them red-handed. He and his squadron were 
bivouacing on his father’s estate which adjoined that of 
Constantine’s. Fortunately, Constantine managed to pro¬ 
duce some sort of explanation and the troopers, looking 
sadly disappointed, finally withdrew. 

The party then continued with their tests which were all 
extremely satisfactory. The success of the demonstration 
and of the happy outcome of the brush with the military, 
which might easily have been disastrous, called for some 
celebration. The party which returned to Prague next day 
was in excellent spirits, but they all looked a little haggard. 
Constantine told me that there had been one further incident. 
Having, as he said, a suspicious nature, he had asked the 
delegation to give an undertaking that none of them had 
‘lifted’ some of the material. Rather shamefacedly, one of 
them had returned a small package. 

Looking back on it now, the whole Pickles episode seems 
almost incredible even to me, but it was not yet com¬ 
plete. 
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In the autumn of 1933, Constantine once again came to 
see me; he was not his usual cheerful self. I had heard that 
some of his enterprises had come unstuck. In particular, he 
had backed a big industrial project in Germany, something 
that I had been keeping an independent eye on, and this had 
crashed with the upsurge of support for Hitler and the Nazi 
Party. He had sold his castle and was obviously pushed for 
ready money. He asked me if I could arrange for an advance 
of about a thousand pounds which was to keep Pickles going. 
In return, he was prepared to grant a definite option on the 
Pickles formula; he was quite certain that it would not now 
be long before Pickles came to its perfected saleable form, 
but he simply could not find the money for the final experi¬ 
ments. 

I told him that I would give him any help that I could, but 
that I was not my own master when it came to finance. I 
promised him that I would put his case as strongly as possible 
to my Government. I sent an immediate cable and I was 
promptly called to London for talks. I attended several 
meetings at the War Office with naval and air force officers 
present. I also went down to Woolwich accompanied by a 
young Gunner captain and gave a detailed report to the 
explosive experts. Afterwards I was given lunch in the Royal 
Artillery mess where I met some old friends of my Army 
days. 

A final inter-Service meeting was then held in the War 
Office to reach a decision. The Navy and the Air Force 
were both in favour of granting the money, but the Army 
representative—the Director of Artillery—was against it; 
I was quite certain that this was largely because he was un¬ 
willing to accept any responsibility in a risky experiment; 
the others agreed with me, that the stakes justified some small 
risk. A decision of this sort had to be unanimous and so I 
was forced to return to Prague and give Constantine a 
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negative reply. Constantine was dumbfounded. It was not 
a very large sum in view of the potentialities of Pickles', even 
if it was a gamble it was surely worth so small a stake, parti¬ 
cularly as the investigations and negotiations so far had al¬ 
ready cost a sum considerably in excess of a thousand pounds. 

I personally felt wretched about it as I felt that I had let 
Constantine down. I am personally convinced that we lost 
a great opportunity. I suppose we shall never know whether, 
for the sake of a thousand pounds, we missed the chance of 
acquiring data which might have enabled us to split the 
atom before the Hitler war broke out. 

By this time, after over two years in the Service, I had 
discovered that my job was always going to be seriously 
limited by the amount of money I was allowed to spend. 
London thought that they were quite generous financially, 
but I had to explain to them on more than one occasion 
that, if we wanted information, we would have to pay for it 
and we would have to raise our bids in a competitive market. 
I found that I was being regularly outbid by the Germans, 
I should think on an average by something approaching 
50 per cent in hard cash. On one occasion I offered ten 
pounds for some information about troop movements which 
I gathered afterwards fetched fifty pounds without question 
from the Germans; this sort of thing earned us a reputation 
for meanness which tended to frighten off the professionals 
and purely ‘commercial’ operators. 

The biggest headache of my years in the Service was the 
necessity of accounting for every single penny and trying to 
justify the expenses we had to render monthly. The whole 
system was ruled over by a retired naval paymaster known 
to everyone in the Service as ‘Pay’. He treated public money 
as if it were his own and seemed almost to begrudge every 
penny we spent. He rarely left his London office and there 
was no doubt that he had the most exaggerated picture of 
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the sort of life we led. Once in a blue moon he would 
venture across the Channel and would pay visits on mem¬ 
bers of the Service all over the Continent. We all com¬ 
plained bitterly about him and an outsider might logically 
have assumed that he was indeed an ill-tempered, tight- 
fisted old miser. But this was hardly the case; I always 
lunched with him when I was in London and these occasions 
were always most enjoyable. If our accounts were rather a 
trial, the fault was certainly ours, though Pay was a stickler 
for detail which in some cases we would have preferred to 
gloss over. 

His excuse for coming to Prague in the spring of 1932 was 
that all the accounts were in a mess owing to the devaluation 
of the pound when Britain went off the Gold Standard. I had 
found that my sterling funds were certainly fetching twenty- 
five per cent less, although rents and other prices remained 
stable. After a long delay we were told that compensation 
would be paid monthly in arrears. This involved some in¬ 
credibly complicated calculations which few of us were able 
to cope with. At this stage Pay decided to do a grand tour 
and teach us all some elementary arithmetic. 

His arrival coincided with the coldest February morning 
of the year and I was relieved that his train was on time so 
that I could get him to his hotel with the minimum of delay. 
He asked me to stay and talk with him while he bathed and 
had breakfast. 

“Order me a quart of coffee, four fried eggs and lots of 
bacon,” he demanded. At the same time he started undress¬ 
ing preparatory to his bath. He was wearing the thickest 
set of underclothes I have ever set eyes on and I presumed they 
must have been a special naval issue for wear in the Arctic 
regions. He told me, however, rather proudly, that he had 
bought them specially for the journey from Beale & Inmans 
of Bond Street. 
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I had received a warning beforehand that Pay liked to 
whoop it up when abroad and it was also suggested that this 
eased one’s problems when negotiating financially with him. 
He proved to be off-duty a pleasant companion with dis¬ 
cerning and expensive tastes. He was a gay old dog and liked 
to ‘put up his eye-glass at the girls . On the first evening 
after a recherche meal at one of the top restaurants, I took 
him along to the largest, most lavish nightclub in the city with 
a formal floor show rather on the lines of an extravaganza. 
Afterwards I drove him to a smaller club which had an 
intimate cabaret in the bar. The main act was provided 
by pretty Hungarian twins who, in unison, performed a 
rather sexy double striptease. Pay’s monocle rose and fell 
with regularity as his eyebrows lifted in approval or astonish¬ 
ment. After their performance the girls came along to drink 
in the bar and went from table to table, drinking freely of 
champagne or anything that happened to be available. 
After some time the alcohol began to excite their Hungarian 
temperaments and to liven things up they started throwing 
empty glasses at the walls after downing the drinks. Soon 
most of the customers were under the tables with glass 
splinters flying everywhere. Pay and I were sitting on the 
carpet with our table held up in front like a shield and he 
was enjoying himself enormously. “By gum, he kept turn¬ 
ing to me and shouting above the racket, “you fellows 
certainly see life!” 

When we finally left, Pay congratulated me on my choice 
of entertainment and asked me back to his hotel for a final 
drink. 

Next morning, feeling very much the worse for wear, 
Pay came to my office and instructed me in the new arith¬ 
metical systems. I nodded my head vaguely from time to 
time, but with no real comprehension. Pay duly moved 
on to his next port of call with profuse thanks to me for 
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making his stay so enjoyable. I couldn’t help thinking that 
I had done very little to disillusion him about the way out¬ 
side agents carried on en poste. 

The following day my secretary and I settled down to try 
to follow the accountant’s workings. After laborious check¬ 
ing and cross-checking we found to our amusement that 
several of the sums were wrong. 

The famous and infamous of Prague society haunted the 
bar of the Ambassadors’ Hotel where they congregated daily 
for a drink or to exchange scandal. There was a very large 
number of Jews living in Prague at this time who had got 
got out of Germany at the first sign of trouble before Hitler 
even came to power. They were very much in evidence, 
throwing their money about to the parasites who plagued 
them. 

Prague was famous for its numerous small select res¬ 
taurants which were run under the personal supervision of 
owners of international reputation. My favourites were 
Koci with Hungarian dishes; Savrell, proud of its Czech 
delicacies; and Lippert, with a German menu. After dinner 
it was usual to go on to a nightclub and for a city of its 
size Prague had an amazing number of these establishments, 
varying from the luxurious to the sordid with a great many 
lying somewhere in between. The most fabulous was the 
Champagne Pavilion which offered an incredible variety 
of entertainment and ‘services’. The decorations were 
exotic and no expense was spared. The waitresses were all 
beautiful enough to be filmstars. The evening started with 
dinner and a cabaret, provided in the basement for early 
revellers. The food was magnificent and there was nothing 
to drink but champagne. The cabaret drew on the best 
artists from all over Europe; it was fairly uninhibited but 
never sordid. At midnight the customers and late arrivals 
moved up to the ground floor where there was a huge bar 
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and a dimly-lit dance floor. A balcony with private boxes 
ran round the room. At five a.m. those who had survived 
the course, descended two floors and found themselves in a 
caf<$ where breakfasts were served to early workers. Every¬ 
one would drink goulash and exchange bawdy remarks 
with the labourers before retiring to bed and sleep. 

A favourite haunt of mine was the Chinese Pavilion, 
highly respectable but great fun, under the Ambassadors’ 
Hotel which was very handy for those who had spent the 
early evening in the upstairs bar. 

A curious echo of the mad Prague night life reached me 
some years later. The dance-band leader at one of the clubs 
was an elegant young man named Pavel who was generally 
assumed to be a white Russian refugee. He played the violin 
and, with his perfectly-fitting tails and a colossal ruby ring 
on one finger, he was a natural target for any woman. On 
the eve of the outbreak of World War Two I saw him playing 
in a leading Berlin club. He came over and greeted me; 
I had always liked him and felt that under the smooth 
exterior there was considerable strength of character. His 
appearance was unchanged and he looked as youthful as 
ever, though I suppose I had known him then for nearly 
ten years. At the end of the war a German Intelligence 
officer told me that Pavel had eventually turned out to be 
a Red Army major in the Russian Secret Service. I never 
discovered his ultimate fate. 

Although it may not sound like it, I had been kept pretty 
busy during my first two years in Prague. I had to keep up 
the appearance of running a commercial enterprise—this is 
really little less bother than actually running one and in some 
ways involves more mental strain. At all costs I did not 
want to attract unwelcome attention. To be known as a British 
businessman who devoted some of his attention to furthering 
the general interests of his country was one thing; to get 
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oneself labelled as a full-time British agent was quite another. 
In addition to this, there was the routine cipher work, com¬ 
piling reports and coping with a steady flow of queries— 
which seemed always to increase as the authorities began 
first to concentrate on Germany and then to watch her 
re-armament efforts, and particularly the ever-increasing 
undercover activities in this direction, with growing appre¬ 
hension. At the end of a fairly busy day there followed the 
crazy round of parties from which one could not opt out too 
often without comment from the stalwarts of Prague society. 
In some ways Prague then was like some strange, overgrown 
village in which everyone knows everyone else and talks 
ceaselessly about each other’s affairs. It is difficult to give a 
real impression of the city in the early thirties to somebody 
who has not experienced it. It was an extraordinary blend 
of mad gaiety and impending tragedy; for many of the 
refugees, the tragedy had already begun, though it was by no 
means over. 

In the summer of 1932 I decided to take a holiday at 
Bratislava, the capital of Slovakia. At the same time, I was 
going to spy out the land as we had no agents in that area. 
I let it be known among my Prague contacts where I was 
going, in the hope that I might be given an introduction 
to someone living in Bratislava. 

The countryside round the old city is beautiful and heavily 
wooded. Another visitor at the same time was the Hon. 
Harry Stonor who was then Clerk to the House of Lords. 
He had travelled from the royal estates at Sandringham with 
a load of pheasant’s eggs which he was going to exchange 
with one of the large estates for live French partridges. The 
locals thought the operation great fun. 

Standing on a hill, the city overlooks the Danube and 
from the highest point can be seen Hungary, Austria and 
Slovakia. Some insight into international relations was given 
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by the fact that there were three yacht clubs in the town, 
because the Hungarians, Germans and Slovaks would not 
mix socially. From Bratislava I went on to the famous Spa 
of Marienbad in the heart of the Sudetenland. This was 
before Hitler had cast his avaricious eye over the area and 
the German population seemed blissfully unaware of the 
role it was destined to play five years later. 

The atmosphere at Marienbad was completely Edwardian. 
Most of the visitors had come there to rid themselves of 
trouble caused by excesses of the stomach, and they had a 
routine which necessitated rising early and drinking the 
waters. This was usually followed by a walk through the 
woods before enjoying an alfresco breakfast which often 
consisted of a succulent fresh mountain trout. A slightly 
bizarre touch was given to the whole affair by jazz bands 
and open dance floors set up in the sylvan glades complete 
with dance hostesses and gigolos. One came to accept this 
incongruous touch and accept it as part of the regular 
routine. 

The British did not keep a consul at Marienbad and it 
was the custom to appoint a local man with the honorary 
title. At this time the British consul was a gentleman called 
Harry Moser, the owner of a famous factory which produced 
drinking glasses for all the crowned heads of Europe. Al¬ 
though he offered me a generous discount, unhappily I 
never bought any. The tiny English population of Marien¬ 
bad was very straitlaced and they took a dim view of Harry 
beacause he sported a CD plate on his car and generally 
referred to himself as the British Consul, blissfully unaware 
of their criticism. His appearance was certainly not very 
Corps diplomatique and was gloriously un-British. 

In 1933, the year that Hitler came to power, he was still 
fully occupied inside Germany and had not yet openly con¬ 
sidered Czechoslovakia in his Lebensraum plan. But already 
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the Czech General Staff was full of forebodings about the 
future. They feared even then that their country would 
eventually be drawn into the net and lose its independence. 
In spite of this anxiety, which was freely expressed to me by 
officers at cocktail parties and other meetings, the Foreign 
Ministry remained strangely uncommunicative and aloof to 
the senior British Legation members. It was not until much 
later, when the German threat was openly discussed every¬ 
where, that they came down wholeheartedly on our side. 

As time went on and 1933 became 1934, the flow of Ger¬ 
man refugees into Czechoslovakia steadily increased. Many 
of them were now impecunious because they had not been 
able to bring out any funds. One day I was sounded, very 
discreetly, as to whether I would be willing to help a well- 
known Berlin doctor to get his capital out of Germany. H6 
apparently had a fortune in Bank of England notes and was 
prepared to pay me five thousand pounds in cash if I would 
take it to England. If he could offer such a reward, he must 
have had a fabulous sum stored away. At that time there 
were no currency regulations in England to forbid this 
transaction, yet possibly rather churlishly I turned the 
proposition down. I had no regrets then, but I now some¬ 
times feel that the money would have come in handy. 
Happily I heard later the doctor did manage to reach Eng¬ 
land and eventually set up in a lucrative practice somewhere 
off Park Lane. 

Occasionally I had to go to Vienna on business and usually 
returned to Prague rather the worse for wear. On one visit, 
for reasons that I cannot remember, I dined with a Hatton 
Garden bullion merchant, who told me of a fascinating way 
of making money. This, in fact, is literally what he did. 
From England he imported silver into Vienna where it was 
minted into Maria Teresa dollars and then shipped to 
Abyssinia to be used as currency. Apparently a cargo of 
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these dollars had once been wrecked on the Abyssinian 
coast and they had been in use ever since. 

I was also asked to visit Berlin on one occasion to see a 
defector from the Russian Embassy who had offered to work 
for us. I reluctantly forced myself out of a sick bed where I 
had retired to shake off a bout of ’flu. I had been specially 
chosen as at that time I was unknown in the German capital. 
The man was the Russian commercial attache and he spoke 
perfect German; he had a wide knowledge of Eastern 
Europe. He was an educated Muscovite, a rare thing in those 
days. His plan, I discovered, was not to leave the Russian 
Embassy but to continue with his work so as to pass accurate 
and up-to-date information. Somehow he seemed to me to 
be a little too glib and overconfident. He was so full of 
reasons why he loathed the Bolsheviks that I never grew to 
like or trust him. My report to London was couched in 
these terms and they advised our men to keep clear of him. 
It would have been too easy for him to have been a double 
agent. Life was difficult enough on occasions without over¬ 
complicating it. 

There were great changes at the German Embassy in 
these last few months involving a tremendous shake-up of 
the staff and we saw with foreboding the crooked Nazi 
swastika flying from the embassy buildings and official cars. 

And then, in 1934 ,1 was transferred to Riga, the capital of 
Latvia. 

I learned of my posting in an unusual manner. I was in 
my office one morning when my secretary announced a 
visitor from Budapest. When he entered he seemed a little 
surprised that I was not expecting him; he told me that 
London had posted him to take over from me, and he had 
just arrived for a preliminary look round. It was not for 
several days that I received official confirmation from 
England. 
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Friends who had been in the Baltic States commiserated 
with me, saying that conditions were pretty primitive, but 
against that some of them told me that life there could be 
great fun. This last consideration helped to reconcile me to 
the move, although I was reluctant to leave Prague and say 
goodbye to my many good friends there. 

I started my journey on a bitterly cold day in February, 
1934. A blizzard was blowing and apart from the occasional 
horse-drawn cab, with the driver sheltering inside the 
vehicle to avoid the vicious blasts of wind which came straight 
from the Russian steppes, the streets were practically 
empty. One recollection cheered me up as I waited on the 
cold platform. I had been to a sort of farewell party at the 
flat of a charming girl called Trudi whom I had met in the 
course of my work. It was said of her that she changed her 
lovers almost as often as some people changed their shirts. I 
had some doubts as to the truth of this, but, anyway, perhaps 
because of this, she was a gay and engaging companion. In 
the middle of the party the telephone had rung and I had 
happened to overhear her speaking to someone in Hungarian. 
Trudi had noticed my curiosity and later she explained. 

“I have discovered the easiest way of making money that 
you could ever think of,” she told me. “I’ve been doing some 
intelligence work.” 

My ears pricked up. “What do you mean?” I asked in 
pretended amusement. I had not found it all that lucrative 
myself. 

“That was my Hungarian boy-friend. He works in the 
embassy and he asked me if I knew anyone who worked in 
the Skoda arms factory. He wanted to get hold of some 
details of production methods and weapons and organisa¬ 
tion and so on. He told me that he would give me anything 
up to a hundred pounds for the right sort of information.” 

“And did you get the hundred pounds?” I asked. 
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“My dear, it was too easy! I happened to hear that a 
director of Skoda was in town, I discovered where he drank 
and I simply walked up to him in the bar and picked him up. 
He took me out to dinner. He thought I was just an empty- 
headed female and he talked for hours—gave me all the 
details of his work and how hard he had to slave, I didn’t 
even have to go to bed with him.” 

I congratulated her, making a mental note that she might 
be useful even if she was a bit too talkative! 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Riga as a Base 

I suppose that the average schoolboy of today is unlikely 
to have heard of Latvia, Lithuania or Estonia. Even if 
he had, he probably dismisses them as part of the fairy¬ 
tale land of Ruritania. When I went to Riga in the early 
days of 1934 they were independent states with a thriving, 
prosperous population. Riga, the capital of Latvia, was to 
be my home for the next six years until in 1940 the ‘Man of 
Iron’, Marshal Joseph Stalin, decided to move in. Britain 
was so occupied with affairs on her own doorstep that a fresh 
takeover in far-away Eastern Europe passed almost un¬ 
noticed. In 1930, the population of Latvia numbered per¬ 
haps two million. The country itself was larger than 
Holland or Switzerland. It lay wrapped round the Gulf 
of Riga with Estonia to the north, Russia lying along the 
eastern frontier and Poland and Lithuania to the south. 
The Latvians had their own language, but most of them 
spoke, or at least understood, German and Russian as well. 
The Balts, who were the only minority of importance, were 
of German origin, having come to the Baltic States with the 
Teutonic Knights some seven centuries ago. 

I had no idea of what to expect at Riga. I had made 
enquiries, but could discover nothing useful about local 
conditions. The train journey was certainly awe-inspiring. 
My route was very roundabout owing to a dispute between 
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Poland and Lithuania over Vilna, so I had to take a wide 
sweep through Poland skirting Lithuanian territory. In the 
depths of winter the vastness of the countryside, cloaked 
under a mantle of snow, seemed endless and almost without 
feature. Huge drifts often blocked the line and small villages, 
apart from the smoking chimneys of heavily shuttered 
wooden houses, looked deserted and derelict. Hardly any¬ 
thing moved across the white landscape. Here and there 
were the tracks of some beast in search of food, but even the 
birds seemed to have gone into warm hiding-places. The 
prospect looked bleak. 

I was forced to stay one night in Warsaw and was inter¬ 
ested to see the Station Hall packed with Jews, the men 
heavily bearded, who appeared to have set up house there. 
Each family had commandeered a small area of stone floor 
and maintained constant watch to prevent anyone else 
muscling in on their preserves. No one seemed to take any 
notice of them or tried to help them. They evidently used 
the station as a permanent shelter. 

On arrival in Riga we emerged into a temperature of 
minus 30 degrees Centigrade. The River Dvina was frozen 
solid and so was the Baltic. Along the Gulf of Riga, where 
waves seemed to have frozen in the midst of life, it looked as 
if the world had gone into suspended animation. 

Riga is a small clean town, set between rich green pine 
forests and the wide sweep of the Gulf of Riga. It was 
prosperous, orderly, and the inhabitants were a respectable, 
likeable people. Except for a few modern blocks, the houses 
dated back to Czarist times and the main streets were a 
hubbub of activity as shoppers poured in and out of the 
stores or lingered gossiping in the bars. At first sight the 
citizens looked ungainly and almost absurd in their huge felt 
boots, known as valinki, worn with rubber galoshes. I soon 
discovered, however, that this was the only sure way of 
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keeping one’s feet warm and within a few days I sported 
the local footwear, topping off my ensemble with a rakish 
fur hat which would have been the envy of modern 
politicians. 

For a few weeks I stayed at the Petersburg Hotel while 
searching the town for a flat. It was a much longer hunt than 
I anticipated. Most of the flats dated back to more prosper¬ 
ous days and were on a grand scale, consisting of numerous 
salons and often of as many as twenty-six bedrooms. I was 
only looking for a bachelor establishment, but eventually I 
had to settle for a three-bedroomed flat—more than ample 
for my modest needs—in a nondescript modern block on 
Jura Alunana Iiela. 

The Latvians were very proud of their freedom which 
they had wrung from Russia by force of arms in 1919. The 
city was full of medieval relics including institutions and 
guilds similar to the British craftsmen’s guilds, which had 
been founded by German settlers. The most famous of 
these was the Schwartzhaeupter, so named after its Moor’s 
head crest. It was established in the fourteenth century, 
originally as a legislative assembly. The Czars of Russia 
and the Kings of Sweden had nearly all been honorary 
members. In the early days, after due deliberation, the 
Schwartzhaeupter would summon the citizens of Riga to 
the main square and from a balcony a spokesman would 
read out new laws and taxes enacted for the benefit of the 
inhabitants. They possessed a magnificent collection of 
table silver, which I suppose by now has been dispersed or 
melted down; they were also the owners of an unsurpassed 
collection of pornographic snuffboxes; fashioned from silver, 
gold or silver gilt, often heavily enamelled or encrusted with 
jewels, they were decorated with exquisitely painted but 
extremely lecherous scenes which were the pride of the 
members. 
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I arrived in Riga just as the social season was at its height. 
There were perhaps two hundred Englishmen in the city 
and I soon met a number of them as I had come armed with 
introductions from people in Vienna and Prague. I found 
myself caught up in a whirl of parties. 

There was a colony of White Russians, and their parties, 
in spite of their general poverty, were fantastic. The 
highlight of the season was a ball given by the ex-officers of 
the Imperial Russian Navy, which just surpassed that of the 
former pupils of the Smolny Institute in Leningrad. In the 
days of the Czars this had been the finishing school for young 
ladies. The dresses were superb and the guests seemed to 
recapture the spirit of a departed age. The doyen of the 
naval contingent was Count Keyserling; formerly an Admiral 
in the Imperial Navy, he had become the first Admiral of 
the Latvian Navy—and, unlike his fellow sailors, was there¬ 
fore entitled to a pension. It was said that every penny of 
this was spent on the party. 

Many years before, he had been involved as a young 
officer serving with the Russian Baltic Fleet in an unfortunate 
incident with the Royal Navy off the Dogger Bank which 
had very nearly precipitated an Anglo-Russian war. Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford signalled Their Lordships at the 
Admiralty: Shall I stop ’em , or sink ’em? 

Even then in 1934, Russia loomed large on the horizon 
and the Count saw little point in preparing for the future. 
His attitude was characteristic of most of the White Russians, 
and many of the Latvians, in those uncertain days. 

In the late spring, the social round continued but went 
into the country, where most of the more prosperous citizens 
had datchas or wooden villas on the seashore, strung along 
the thirty miles of perfect white sand which runs the length 
of the Gulf of Riga. With their arrival, restaurants and 
nightclubs blossomed, many staying open twenty-four hours 
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a day in an effort to satisfy clients who appeared almost 
insatiable. An English visitor once expressed his amazement; 
he told me that on his way to church late one Sunday 
morning he had looked inside the doors of an establishment 
which he had left at 3 a.m. and found the same party still 
going strong. 

My first Christmas in Riga in 1934 was a delight and 
probably the most beautiful I had ever seen. In the main 
square under the shadow of the vast Russian Orthodox 
cathedral, hundreds of stalls were set up presenting an almost 
Biblical scene. Christmas trees of all sizes were smothered 
with icicles which glittered like diamonds in the lights of the 
square. Under them, on the rough boards of the stalls, 
and even on the ground, was spread a profusion of turkeys, 
sucking pigs, geese, chicken and other festive eatables, a 
veritable gastronome’s nightmare. The noise was tre¬ 
mendous as the salesmen shouted their wares and haggled 
over prices with prospective customers. Children, muffed 
and mittened, ran screaming and playing through their legs, 
and as a background to it all was the continued tinkling 
of sleighbells as shaggy ponies trotted steaming by taking 
the rich fare home. Incidentally, as I learned later, it was a 
custom in those parts on hearing the first sleighbells of the 
year, to lean out of the window and make a wish. 

On my first Christmas morning I was awakened at an early 
hour by the sound of the cathedral bells which came sharp 
and clear on the frosty air, and glancing from my flat win¬ 
dows I saw hundreds of families heading for the Nativity 
Service. I dressed quickly and joined the throng going into 
the church. It was packed to capacity, the air heavy with 
incense, as the bearded priests chanted the liturgy and a 
smoky heat haze rose from hundreds of flickering candles in 
front of magnificent ikons. 
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My main preoccupation was to get to grips with my 
mission and the first problem was to meet and make contacts 
and form a network of agents. The first of my contacts and 
the most colourful character I met in the Baltic States was 
‘Uncle Sebastian’, a member of an old Balt family who had 
fought with the dlite Russian cavalry in the 1914-18 war and 
afterwards with the White Russians against the Bolsheviks. 
As the result of wounds received during the Revolution he 
had an appalling limp and walked with two sticks which, 
however, did not detract from his remarkable good looks. 
Behind his ungainly walk and awkward movements there 
was a goodness of nature and the heart of a real fighter for 
freedom. 

Uncle Sebastian observed an annual day of private pen¬ 
ance for an unhappy event which had occurred during the 
Revolution. I happened to call at his house on this particular 
day and I was invited up to his bedroom. The household was 
luxurious with superb furniture and a formidable collection 
of ancestral portraits. Uncle Sebastian was in bed, but 
received me graciously. He was not ill, he explained, but 
this was his day of penance; he retired to bed and ate 
nothing all day, consuming a bottle of neat vodka by way of 
consolation. He then told me the whole story. When 
harassing the Reds in southern Russia, he had led a small 
force into a country town and became engaged in some hard 
house-to-house fighting. A man suddenly appeared at an 
upper window and shouted something unintelligible. 
Uncle Sebastian ordered his troops to fire and the man 
fell head first, crashing stone dead on the pavement; he 
proved to be unarmed and was quite unconnected with the 
fighting. His widow, weeping and screaming, had come to 
Sebastian begging for money one moment and cursing him the 
next with foul oaths for killing the father of her family. The in¬ 
cident so preyed on his mind that he took his vow of penance. 
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Uncle Sebastian was a director of a prosperous firm in 
Riga and as such was of great indirect value to me because 
he could keep me informed of the movements of people in the 
business world in whom I was interested and was also able to 
let me know other useful items. He was a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the Schwartzhaeupter and he once honoured me by 
inviting me to dinner there. Although I am sure that the food 
was magnificent, the main thing that sticks in my mind 
after all these years was the ancient and revered custom of 
drinking nothing at these affairs except champagne or hot 
bfack chocolate, no other drinks being available before, 
during or after dinner. 

The Baltic States, owing to their position between Ger¬ 
many, Poland and Russia, were a hotbed of intrigue; Riga 
itself was the venue of dozens of unscrupulous agents of all 
nationalities who would sell their services to the highest 
bidder—with little compunction, at a later date, in passing 
the same information to the opposition, though at an 
increased price. Many of these hardboiled veteran spies 
were in the habit of taking morning coffee together at a cafd 
near the Stock Exchange. They would occupy the small 
marble-topped tables and discuss the state of business 
amongst themselves, very much like the brokers on the 
opposite side of the street. There were several Germans, 
Russians, Balts and other odd nationalities, including a 
Swede and a very Mongolian-looking man who claimed to be 
Russian. They traded titbits of information and although 
highly suspect to everyone, they were frequently employed 
by respectable nations as a source of scandal and gossip. 

I personally avoided their services and, through ex¬ 
perience, found that the information they passed to my 
agents was unreliable and more often than not planted by 
rival German or Russian agents for their own purposes. 

Slowly I built a network of agents operating throughout 
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the Baltic States and neighbouring territories. It was a long 
and often heartbreaking job to find the right types and put 
them to work. As in most professions, espionage involves a 
great deal of planning and much careful preparation. The 
glamour attributed to it chiefly exists in works of fiction. 
Contrary to popular belief, agents are not usually met in 
cafes, bars or night clubs but are in most cases contacted 
in private flats. They are not even contacted direct, but 
sometimes through as many as three cut-outs so that nobody 
knows anything about anyone else. A necessary routine 
precaution is to ensure that these premises have not been 
wired or miked by an enemy service. There are dozens of 
flats in modern blocks and the older mansions which are 
used for meeting purposes only. As an alternative to meeting 
an agent indoors, it is sometimes arranged to rendezvous 
outside and take a drive in a car. 

Different nations have different methods. The Russians 
used to specialise in leaving reports in pre-arranged hiding 
places. One Soviet agent we discovered always left his 
messages stuck under a church pew with chewing gum. It 
was then easy for his comrades to enter the church on the 
pretext of praying and collect the envelope. But such a 
method is always liable to accidental discovery and was a 
standing joke in the British Service. One would ask a 
colleague by telephone where one could pick up some 
innocuous document and would be told in a sinister whisper 
to look for it ‘under the fifth flower-pot on the left as you 
enter the south gate of St. James’s Park’. Perhaps the 
Russian agents only deposited messages which they wanted 
discovered. 

No agent in his senses would use newspaper kiosks or bars 
as postboxes or accommodation addresses. It is a natural 
assumption that kiosk-owners, barmen and the like are 
always in the pay of the police and will pass on every bit of 
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information that they can get. If they don’t, then the police 
make it very uncomfortable for them. In my opinion, the 
best and the best-tried system is to persuade an elderly 
maiden lady, the aunt or sister of an agent, or anyone living 
a secluded retired life and known to the agent, to receive 
one or two letters or packets a month in return for which she 
or he gets an occasional ‘present’. If they are found out, 
and discovery is difficult to achieve, they need not know 
anything about the contents of the letters. 

However, to return to Riga and the problems of forming an 
effective network. My best agent was known as ‘Alex’, 
though Alex was not a single person and I never knew the 
majority of the persons of whom Alex consisted. One of 
Alex’s mainstays however—I had better call him Alex No. i— 
was a German. He had worked at one stage in the vast Krupp 
organisation but had been sacked for political reasons. I 
never knew the ins and outs of it, but he became a first-class 
British agent. I first made his acquaintance through a 
member of the local British community who told me that he 
was very anti-German, which seemed to me a bit unlikely. In 
fact, he was not at all anti-German, but he was a confirmed 
opponent of Hitler’s expansionist plans. I subsequently met 
him on several occasions at the Englishman’s flat, but it was 
not until I felt that I really knew him that I put the question 
to him of working as an undercover agent for me. Alex was 
a man of many parts, he eventually brought in several of his 
business friends, mostly Latvians, who travelled to Germany 
on legitimate grounds and also had commercial reasons for 
visiting satellite countries. Alex No. i had a very sharp 
brain and under instruction he developed a remarkable flair 
for intelligence work. 

Unfortunately, the whole Alex set-up was not always 
blessed with great good luck and they had several narrow 
escapes. 
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Much of the work was routine, ensuring the passage of 
money and information along the channel of informers and 
couriers. Often bad luck, accidents or downright stupidity 
caused embarrassing, funny or awkward situations. On one 
occasion Alex sent a German courier to another capital. 
Owing to currency restrictions, the man could not carry the 
large amount of money necessary for the task and it was 
arranged for him to call at a well-known commercial office 
and collect a package which would contain the cash and 
had been sent by some other means. Arriving at the bureau, 
an office boy handed him a large brown-paper parcel. With 
infuriating German thoroughness the agent opened it, and, 
in full view of an awestruck office boy, several amazed 
clerks and some giggling girl typists, proceeded to count the 
notes one by one to make sure that the total was correct. 
Luckily no one reported this strange occurrence except our 
own contact in the office, in spite of the fact that the parcel 
had been clearly labelled in large letters: ‘Book Post—Printed 
Paper Rate. > 

Another awkward situation arose when an Alex agent 
was sent on a sea voyage to Finland where he was going to 
pay some of our agents. Overnight he left his wallet on the 
table by the bunk, under an open porthole. He woke in 
the morning to find it soaked and the notes it contained 
badly stained by sea water. Money marked in this way is all 
too easily traceable and as a result agents would have been 
reluctant to take it. He had the devil of a job trying to 
change the soiled notes for clean ones and had to rack his 
brains to produce plausible reasons for what appeared to be 
an unnecessary fussiness. 

I suspect that my own efforts did not go entirely un¬ 
noticed. 

At one particularly cheerful cocktail party I made the 
acquaintance of the Chief of the Latvian Political Police, a 
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sinister personality who was reputed to use a human skull as 
an ashtray. His name was Artur Schmidkoff, a short, heavy 
man, cleanshaven with closely cropped hair. His massive 
face was wrinkled and jo welled with rolls of fat, and his dark 
eyes were hooded deeply. He wore a permanent scowl on his 
face which was no doubt to impress those around him and 
he had a habit of emphasising his points by banging his great 
hairy hands together and stubbing people in the stomach with 
heavy banana-like fingers which sported gold rings and ended 
in filthy nails. 

With a wicked gleam in his eye, he told me: “I am the most 
feared man in Latvia. Why don’t you come and see me some 
time in my lion’s den? As an Englishman you might find it 
interesting....” 

I could not quite make out what Schmidkoff was after and 
I took up his invitation; I went along one morning to his 
office in a grim stone building in a side street. The basement 
was taken up with cells, bordering a cobbled courtyard with 
guards at the gate, and Schmidkoff’s office was on the 
first floor. The first thing I saw on entering was the 
human skull on his desk—so that was true, anyway. He 
told me a number of stories and made the hair on the 
back of my neck quiver. One of the lighter tales he re¬ 
lated concerned the British Legation. A few months before, 
the Legation had asked him to keep a look out for any 
undesirable characters who might be travelling to England 
with an eye to causing trouble at the wedding of Princess 
Marina to the Duke of Kent. 

“Strangely enough,” Schmidkoff confided, “I happened 
to have downstairs in one of the cells the chauffeur who drove 
the assassins of the late King Alexander of Yugoslavia in 
Marseilles. He had no papers and I couldn’t get rid of him. 
I promised the Legation that just to please the King of 
England I would keep him inside for another six months! 
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He rocked with laughter and wrinkled up his ugly face at 
the joke. 

I never quite made up my mind why Schmidkoff invited 
me to his lair. He may have suspected something and hoped 
to trick me into some revelation. However, he certainly did 
not get anything out of our meeting and I never suffered 
anything at his hands. In fact our relationship was always 
of the most friendly. 

Schmidkoff was fond of boasting of his coups in political 
and criminal affairs of Eastern Europe. His most sensational 
claim was that he had discovered the man who wrote the 
famous Zinoviev Letter which, in 1924, was one of the main 
causes of the fall of the first British Labour Government. 
Zinoviev was President of the Third International and in 
October 1924 a letter was published by the London Daily 
Mail , allegedly from him, addressed to the British Com¬ 
munist Party, urging the workers to rise and overthrow by 
force the British Government and Armed Forces. This was 
only a few days before the General Election and it came as a 
bombshell to the Labour Party which had only recently 
signed an unpopular trade pact with Russia. It provided the 
Tories with much ammunition and they launched a vicious 
attack on the Socialists, ‘the lackeys of Moscow’. There were 
immediate cries of ‘Forgery’ from the U.S.S.R., the Labour 
Party and the British Communist Party, but in spite of several 
official investigations on all sides nothing convincing enough 
to prove forgery was ever revealed. The original letter was 
never produced and it was not even disclosed in what 
language it had been written. 

Over the years the row had simmered and boiled up when 
new clues had emerged, yet, in spite of repeated allegations 
and denials, the matter remained unsolved. 

At one time it was said that it had been written by an 
espionage network operating in Berlin who specialised in 
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forgeries of official documents, but nothing was proven at a 
Leipzig trial. 

Later again, Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, an Under-Secretary 
at the Foreign Office, reported a rumour that the letter had 
come from Riga and had been written by a White Russian. 
This was the allegation made by Schmidkoff. He said that 
with a squad of men he had raided the flat of a known ex- 
British agent and had discovered carbon copies of what he 
described as ‘the original Zinoviev letter’. These carbon 
copies had certainly been produced on the agent’s 
typewriter which was found in the flat. Although I tried to 
question Schmidkoff further, he refused to be drawn. All he 
would tell me was that he personally was convinced that the 
man was indeed the originator of the letter and he implied 
that it had been fabricated and passed to a ‘British organisa¬ 
tion’ for financial gain. He thought that the letter had 
certainly been forged and then, knowingly or unknowingly, 
been used for political purposes. I sent the story back to 
London but never received any acknowledgment. I did hear 
some years later the usual sort of rumour that an ex-agent 
connected with the affair had been paid off handsomely 
and was living like a lord in the South of France, but it was 
an uncheckable story and anyway none of my business. I 
was inclined to believe Schmidkoff myself; after all, there 
was no real point in his making the whole story up, particu¬ 
larly as his version did not reflect any particular credit on 
Schmidkoff’s prowess. 

One of the crazier citizens of Riga was a gentleman called 
Volodya, the owner of an old-established firm of wine 
merchants with whom I became friendly and whose wine 
set many unwise tongues a-wagging. I nearly always picked 
up useful tips from his parties. He was a confirmed bachelor, 
believing that one could live, love and laugh, but particularly 
love, without the ties of matrimony. A superb host, he 
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liked to entertain in his own flat. The showpiece of his 
establishment was an outsize bed made especially to his 
order which was ten feet by fifteen with enormous polished 
Karelian birchwood ends. 

Once a year a wealthy young Pole would come to Riga 
to collect the rent from various properties that he owned in 
Latvia. He always stayed with Volodia and as, owing to the 
currency restrictions, he could not take the money back to 
Poland, he invariably blew the whole lot during his stay. 
These two were always searching for new sensations and the 
end of two weeks’ debauchery found them ghosts of their 
former selves. I recall one particular party which ended at a 
nightclub where the whole retinue of dance hostesses, 
previously heavily bribed, were stripped naked, anointed 
with butter and then, much to the amazement of house¬ 
holders awakened by the nocturnal disturbance, baptised by 
total immersion in a nearby public fountain. 

The Gulf of Riga in the summer was dotted with the 
yachts and launches of prosperous citizens and I spent many 
happy days sailing around the Gulf. One of these outings 
remains imprinted on my memory. Together with several 
other English people I was week-ending on a magnificent 
launch owned by a generous and wealthy member of the 
Schwartzhaeupter. As the craft sailed down the River Dvina 
we drank copious draughts of vodka; by the time we reached 
the rolling Baltic most of the passengers were rolling as well. 
All through the cruise a good-looking young man, Niki 
Balinski, sat on the cabin roof and played to us gay, wild 
and abandoned songs on the balaleika. He had a club-foot 
and wore a heavy iron attachment, but with his instrument 
and his melodious voice he was always the life and soul of 
the party. One of those sudden squalls for which the Baltic 
is well known struck the boat, causing it to heel violently 
over and Niki, in the middle of a gypsy lovesong, was thrown 
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from the cabin roof into the sea, his heavy iron boot dragging 
him immediately beneath the white-crested waves. He 
never surfaced and was not seen again. The ship’s company, 
aghast at the appalling accident, searched for several hours, 
but in vain; it was a much subdued party that returned to 
shore to report the incident to the police. 

The tragedy made a tremendous difference to Niki’s 
father, who was universally known as Papa Balinski. He 
had been a lawyer in Imperial Russia and wore a small 
pointed beard which he brushed daily with black boot 
polish to prevent people from guessing his real age. He must 
have been seventy. He had an unrivalled reputation with 
the ladies which was something of a Balinski family tradition. 
The wife of a senior British official once told me how she had 
sat next to him at dinner on one occasion and, leaning over 
her confidentially with his hand resting nonchalantly on her 
thigh, he had whispered: “Ah Madame , je suis gastronome , 
gastronome de Vamour.” But with Niki’s death the spark within 
him died too. He allowed his beard to grow its natural 
colour, his interest in the ladies waned; overnight he had 
become an old man. 

The British colony in Riga composed mainly of business¬ 
men was very pleasant. Perhaps the climate had a lot to do 
with it, but the English, even the Corps Diplomatique , were not 
nearly as fussy as they are in most other parts of the world. 
There was a British Club and a Scottish kirk, built on tons 
of soil specially imported by the shipload from Aberdeen 
in the eighteenth century. Every Thursday it was the 
custom for members to dine at the Club. The meal was laid 
out on the centre table with numerous vodka carafes and it 
was unnecessary to book a seat beforehand. Formal dinners 
were held on the King’s Birthday and other official celebra¬ 
tions. These began formally enough but often degenerated 
into high-spirited affairs more suited to late-night officers’ 
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mess parties. In fact, a number of service officers came to 
Riga; they were sent there to learn Russian, and their 
temporary freedom from irksome regimental duty led them 
into some queer dances. Vodka, to which they were un¬ 
accustomed, encouraged them in their pranks. I remember 
one more than usually bibulous occasion when the chairman 
stood to propose the Loyal Toast and, having uttered the 
introductory words, fell backwards over his chair, leaving 
the guests standing there with raised glasses looking some¬ 
what absurd. Not much harm was done by these roisterings 
and generally it was a very happy station. 

I had to join in the frantic social round, because not to 
have done so would have attracted unwelcome attention. 
Later, when I had set up a wireless transmitter in one of the 
more secluded seaside datchas on the Gulf, boating parties 
and boat-repairs provided an ideal excuse, and first-class 
cover, for my brief visits ‘on duty’. 
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Shadows of Munich 


I was sometimes surprised at the seemingly inconsistent 
way in which London evaluated reports. Often a report 
compiled from accurate information slowly and pain¬ 
fully acquired, of which we felt rather proud, would re¬ 
ceive scant recognition—probably, we guessed, because they 
had already obtained the information elsewhere. Other reports 
which we ourselves had rated lower might be more generously 
rewarded. If, indeed, London had a yardstick, its scale of 
values was difficult to comprehend. Occasionally one of my 
agents would hit a small jackpot. Later on, in 1940, a short 
typewritten paragraph which gave the combined weekly 
output of German shipyards, fetched an immediate reward 
of £ 5 °- The figure for the output for submarines, which was 
2.7 per week, still sticks in my mind. 

Very occasionally an agent was harshly treated and this 
happened with the Alex set-up. We were at that time con¬ 
centrating on German re-armament. 

As Hitler’s plan for the re-militarisation of the Reich 
gained momentum it became a matter of first importance to 
discover details of the potential of the German war machine. 
Of particular interest was news of any new arms factories 
opening up. I forwarded a report from Alex—it must have 
been getting on towards 1938—saying that a firm in East 
Prussia which had hitherto been making bicycles or some 
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such product, had recently switched over to the production 
of machine-guns and light automatics. We were able to 
give them full details. 

London did not immediately react, but about two months 
later we were very surprised when they informed us that 
they had sent a special agent to East Prussia to investigate 
and that he had reported that no such factory existed; there 
was no firm of the name given in that town. The message 
finished by saying that this particular agent was to be dis¬ 
missed at once. I was not unnaturally very annoyed and I 
got in touch with Alex No. i without delay. He was amazed 
at what I told him. 

“Are you sure the agent’s information is accurate?” I 
asked Alex No. i. 

“I have complete confidence in his ability,” he replied. 

“Very well,” I told Alex No. i. “Send him back to East 
Prussia at once, tell him to go to a public telephone box and 
tear out the page from the directory with the firm’s name 
on it and bring it back here.” 

Alex wasted no time in carrying out these instructions 
and came to see me within a week. With a look of satis¬ 
faction on his face, he spread out on my desk a page torn 
from a telephone directory. There, marked in blue pencil, 
was the entry: Waffenfabrik (Arms Factory) Wolff u. Ebermann 
G.m.bH. Here was proof indeed, not only that a firm of that 
name existed but that it definitely produced armaments. 

I sent this document off to London with a short covering 
note, though I resisted the temptation to remark that their 
travelling agent must have gone on a bit of a joyride. If I 
expected an apology, I was to be disappointed. After a few 
more weeks a letter arrived which said briefly that, since my 
agent had been dismissed, the matter was closed. 

I knew it was hopeless to try to get a decision of that sort 
reversed and although I wrote again, I received no answer 
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to my letter of protest. On the reverse side of the medal, 
one had constantly to guard against fabricated or planted 
information. Europe abounded with unscrupulous people 
with fertile imaginations always on the lookout for a chance 
to turn a dishonest penny. 

On one occasion we were put in touch with one of these 
types, but fortunately we caught him out at an early stage. 
It happened in this way. One of Alex’s ‘talent-spotters’ had 
discovered that a business acquaintance in Prague had a 
brother serving as an N.G.O. in the German Army. What 
was of particular interest intelligence-wise was the fact that 
this man was working as a clerk in a headquarters in Saxony. 

The spotter had followed up this opening on his own ini¬ 
tiative and told Alex that the N.G.O. was willing to supply 
military information in return for cash. I reported this to 
London and was told to go ahead and obtain some samples. 

The first sample proved to be the blueprint of a new, fast, 
cross-country vehicle which the German Army authorities 
were testing and which was at that time quite an innovation. 
After examining this at home the authorities were impressed 
and told me to send the N.G.O. a sum of money and to ask 
for more. The next and subsequent samples turned out to 
be identifications of German Army units. These came to us 
in a curious form: narrow strips of paper bearing the printed 
names and stations of units were stuck onto sheets of paper. 
When I asked the reason for this, the talent-spotter explained 
that the N.G.O. had removed copies of documents giving 
the locations of units from files in his headquarters. He was 
afraid of being caught with these in his possession and so he 
cut out strips bearing the unit numbers and locations which 
he concealed in the lining of his coat. During week-ends 
he then crossed into Czechoslovakia and posted the paper 
slips to his brother in Prague who sorted them out and 
gummed them onto sheets of paper. 
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London seemed quite satisfied with the information and 
we made an arrangement by which the sheets reached us 
regularly once a week. I was told to pay the talent-spotter 
a weekly sum for transmission to the N.C.O. 

In spite of London’s favourable impression I had growing 
doubts about these odd snippets of paper. The explanation 
sounded to me a bit specious and I had a hunch that some¬ 
thing was wrong. The thought that we might be building 
up an order of battle for the German Army based on false 
information was an extremely uncomfortable one. 

Finally, I discovered the truth. 

I had naturally scrutinised each sheet of paper very care¬ 
fully when it arrived and, suddenly, one week I happened 
to notice that the snippets were a great deal thicker than 
usual. All my doubts now welled up again and I decided 
that I must look into this more carefully. I sent for Alex No. i 
and pointed out the strange phenomenon. Alex scratched 
his head but could offer no comment. 

“Well, the only thing to do is to see if there’s anything on 
the reverse side of the snippets,” I said. 

We put on a kettle to boil on the gas ring, and I held the 
suspect sheet of paper in the steam. As a snippet fell off onto a 
sheet of paper held ready to receive it I quickly turned it over. 

The reverse side was blank. I then held the snippet itself 
in the jet of steam with the aid of some tweezers. Gradually 
the paper grew soggy and disintegrated. I pulled off no less 
than four separate tiny layers of paper until finally I reached 
the top strip. There was some print on the reverse side of 
this. I held it up to the light and Alex and I eagerly read 
the two words which appeared there: Rimsky Korsakoff. 

On the top side of the snippet were the words: A.R. 6. 
Munich (Artillery Regiment 6). 

To say we were staggered would be putting it mildly, but 
then suddenly I had an idea. 
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“Stay here,” I said to Alex, and I dashed out, heading for 
the newspaper kiosk where I bought a copy of the German 
Radio Times. Back in the office we scanned each page until 
we found what I had suspected. Sure enough, on one page 
appeared a list showing where German Military bands 
would be playing during the week; the print and paper 
were identical with those of the snippets. 

It was a crestfallen Alex who left my office, and I sat down 
at once and drafted a report to London on the affair. Their 
reaction was prompt and stern. Both Alex No. 1 and the 
Prague talent-spotter were to be sacked immediately. 

It took some time to convince London that Alex No. 1 
could not be held responsible and I pointed out that, with 
his departure, we should lose a valuable network whose 
reports had been completely reliable. In the end Alex No. 1 
was reprieved and, with him, the rest of the Alex network. 

When I first went to Riga the British Minister to the Baltic 
States was Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen who later as 
wartime ambassador to Turkey became involved in the 
famous Cicero spy case. Whilst I was in Riga the Legation 
appeared to be the target for a similar operation. In the course 
of my work I received a tip that a Balt footman working in 
the Legation was possibly in the pay of the Germans. I 
passed on the information and a brief investigation was 
carried out, but as far as I know nothing was done about it. 
In any case, the Legation, under three successive Ministers, 
employed him until it closed in 1940. Perhaps they had 
their suspicions, though. Sir Edmund Monson, who succeeded 
Sir Hughe Knatchbull-Hugessen, told me that he did not trust 
any of the household staff and kept a firm grasp of his keys 
at all times, and even took them to the bathroom! 

The footman’s name was Toni and he was as queer as a 
coot. He reeked of scent and minced around in an astonish- 
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ing variety of tightly-cut suits, being obsequious to the male 
staff and bitchy to the girls. He had a knack of moving 
around silently and swiftly and would turn up here, there 
and everywhere with a disconcerting lack of forewarning. 

My flat overlooked the chancery and the Legation build¬ 
ing; one evening, when I was entertaining friends there, a 
girl standing at the window cried out: “My goodness, just 
have a look who’s going into the Legation!” 

I rushed to her side and I saw, poncing up the steps with a 
snow-white poodle, one of the most notorious Riga homo¬ 
sexuals. We watched fascinated to see who would answer 
the door, the betting being heavily on Toni. Sure enough, 
it was. After an effusive greeting the door closed behind 
them. 

It occurred to me that, as it was a Saturday, the Chancery 
would be empty of British staff and that someone equipped 
with duplicate keys would have had an easy opportunity to 
go through official papers at leisure. 

Our suspicions of the footman were later confirmed by a 
gentleman from German Military Intelligence; when Toni 
was dismissed in 1940 he had rejoined the Gestapo. I always 
wonder if he managed to pass any useful information to 
Berlin. 

During the pre-war years, and particularly in 1938 and 
1939, G.erman influence and intrigue in the Baltic States 
steadily increased, much to the annoyance of everyone, 
particularly the Russians who regarded the area as their 
own special sphere of influence. I lost one good contact 
when the Latvian Director of Military Intelligence was 
sacked. He was replaced, after a good deal of intrigue, on 
the orders of the Chief-of-Staff of the Army, who, being 
married to an influential German girl, soon realised on which 
side his bread was buttered. The colony of Germans in¬ 
creased and the country was over-run by tourists and the 
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inquisitive wandervoegel who went everywhere, complete 
with cameras and notebooks. 

As a ‘businessman’ I was invited to receptions given by 
many different Legations and quite often found myself at 
German parties where the hospitality was lavish and the 
atmosphere varied from the heavy humour of the older 
‘career’ diplomats to the veiled hostility of young Party 
members who found it difficult to conceal their dislike of 
the English. 

I was reminded of the social gatherings when, after the 
War, I was going through a mass of captured enemy Intelli¬ 
gence files dealing with the Baltic area. Struggling through a 
great pile of documents full of unimportant detail, I was 
suddenly confronted with a photograph of myself. It was 
quite a shock. It was a snapshot and had evidently been 
taken with a buttonhole camera or some such apparatus. 
I was wearing a dinner jacket and for some obscure reason 
someone had pencilled in an enormous bushy moustache—as 
worn in the R.A.F. 

The accompanying notes were lengthy and strangely 
inaccurate. With typical Teutonic thoroughness there was 
a mass of detail, but the most unimportant points were all 
jumbled up with the more noteworthy information. I was 
pleased to observe, however, that although German Intelli¬ 
gence had had its suspicions about me they had never found 
any definite proof. 

One passage read: Whitwell very depressed after fall of France 
because communications with England have been severed. 

This was utter rubbish and it would have been amazing if 
senior German officials had not realised this. I was, through 
an intermediary, handing in ciphered telegrams to the Riga 
G.P.O. daily for transmission to London right up to the 
day I left. If they meant road and rail travel, then the fall 
of France made very little difference, as we could not pass 
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through Germany after the outbreak of war and had for 
some time been using alternative routes. My depression, 
if in fact I had suffered from that complaint, was certainly 
not due to lack of communications. The German Intelligence 
system, however, clearly got results, in spite of its obvious 
defects: the time wasted by following false trails and dupli¬ 
cation. 

By a stroke of good luck, in 1938 a copy of the Black List 
compiled by the Nazis of all the local anti-Germans came 
into my possession. Some of the omissions were almost as 
interesting as the entries. A lot of purely social bias was 
evident and I noted with amusement that one old lady with 
a very sharp tongue, whose active days were long over, was 
described rather misleadingly as an ‘agitator’. The poor 
old thing was past being any danger to Germany’s warlike 
ambitions. Through the non-inclusion of certain names I was 
able to pinpoint a number of Germans and Balts who, al¬ 
though in public they appeared anti-Nazi, were in fact pro- 
Hitler. We were also able to warn some of our good friends 
to leave the country before the Russians arrived. 

The atmosphere of watching and waiting grew steadily 
worse. The crosscurrents of danger which one felt so posi¬ 
tively were not all imaginary. It was just at this time that I 
became unwittingly the cause of getting a young Balt girl 
into serious trouble with the Gestapo. Her name was Elizabet 
and she worked as a secretary in the Legation of an Axis 
Power. She was a most attractive girl and because of her 
beauty and vivacity she was never short of an invitation to 
a party. One night at the end of a dinner, we both bid 
farewell to our hosts and then left together. At my suggestion 
we went along for a nightcap to a club, where we spent 
probably no more than an hour or two chatting and dancing 
before going our separate ways. I thought no more of the 
occasion until I received a letter from her after the war. She 
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got in touch with me through an army officer in Germany. 
Our nocturnal visit to the nightclub had reached the ears 
of the Gestapo and after she had been repatriated to Germany 
in 1940 she had been arrested and repeatedly grilled about 
her relations with the English and particularly with me. 
She only narrowly escaped prison and remained under 
permanent suspicion, living in constant dread of re-arrest. 
Fortunately she bore no malice and was then quite happy, 
as with her knowledge of several languages she had managed 
to get a job with the British Occupation Forces. 

I had a shrewd idea as to who had pointed the finger at 
Elizabet. Living in Riga was a German trader named 
Kreutzer, known to me as the head agent of the Intelligence 
organisation run by the Nazi Party. I first met him at a 
party when he was introduced to me by a Balt; I only 
clicked as to who he was when I heard his name. Later 
that evening he was among some acquaintances whom I 
invited back to my flat for final drinks. He kept away from 
me and would only exchange a few words, but his attractive 
blonde wife sat next to me and chattered quite gaily. She 
gave no sign that she was aware of my undercover activities, 
although she must have known about them. Her husband, 
on the other hand, seemed embarrassed by my presence 
and sat mostly in silence. It was a curious experience 
entertaining a known and dangerous enemy agent under my 
own roof. 

Kreutzer sent voluminous reports back to Koenigsberg, a 
few of which I managed to intercept through an agent work¬ 
ing for both sides. One of these was a cable telling his head¬ 
quarters to arrest a certain Latvian on board a ship passing 
through the Kiel Canal as he was in possession of secret 
details about German mobilisation plans. I received this 
information several days before the ship was due to dock at 
Kiel but I was impotent to take any action as the ship had 
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no other port of call. I did signal London, and we all thought 
the game for our man was up and prepared for a large part 
of my organisation to be blown. As soon as the ship docked, 
our man was arrested in his cabin. He was not even allowed 
to dress before the Gestapo hurried him off the boat to a 
local headquarters. The cabin was completely wrecked in 
the ensuing search, his clothes and luggage ripped to bits. 
In spite of a long and intense grilling they were unable to 
pin anything on him as his undercover story stood up to all 
their questions. We breathed a sigh of relief when we learned 
of his narrow escape and for many weeks afterwards played 
the game with more than usual caution. 

With the general and obvious drift to world war the late 
summer of 1938 was very busy and I had to make a trip to 
London to receive instructions for the approaching emer¬ 
gency. I could combine this with my annual leave. I 
travelled through Germany by train, and one did not have 
to be a trained agent to see that the country was obviously 
preparing for hostilities. Most of the trains had anti-aircraft 
guns mounted on the roofs and so had some of the taller 
buildings. Passing through the Siegfried Line I saw the 
white pillboxes, conical tank traps, ditches and masses of 
barbed wire. In the wintry sunshine it all looked fairly 
harmless, with cows and horses wandering about the forti¬ 
fications, but I pondered if British troops would ever have 
to fight a way through it. 

In London in spite of British political optimism, I found 
indications that many people did not share the same hopes 
and were making active preparations for the future con¬ 
flict. Shelters were already being dug in parks and base¬ 
ments strengthened and the whole machinery of civil de¬ 
fence was gradually building up. These were the overt signs, 
but behind the scenes I found my own organisation and the 
service ministries were all frantically planning for all possi- 
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bilities. This was not easy as they were getting very little 
guidance from the Top Men. It was the same old story of 
British unpreparedness and the ostrich mentality which 
exists between wars. 

At the end of my trip I called at the office and was sitting 
in the waiting-room with the door ajar when I saw the 
Director walk past followed by the office handyman. The 
latter was saying: “I’ll just fetch my coat, sir,” to which the 
Director replied: “You won’t need a coat.” They walked 
out of the front door together with the handyman still in his 
shirtsleeves. 

I wondered what on earth this job might be until I bought 
an evening paper. The headlines read: Cabinet shut out from 
No. 10 and underneath was a photograph of several Cabinet 
Ministers waiting outside the door of No. 10 whilst the police 
held back a crowd in Downing Street. 

And article explained that a Cabinet meeting had been 
hastily summoned to consider the latest crisis. One of the 
Ministers had arrived armed with his latchkey for the door 
of No. 10 and it had got broken off in the lock. Somebody 
had evidently telephoned our Director to come to the rescue. 
A locksmith was hastily summoned who quickly removed the 
broken-off key,” the paragraph ended. 

They’ll be calling us in to crack safes soon, I thought. 

Once I had finished my business in London, I decided 
rather optimistically to get on with my holiday and I took 
a train to the French Riviera. My luck was out. After 
only four days’ freedom I had a telegram ordering me to 
return to London. The crisis had come to a head and Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain had gone to Munich to meet Hitler 
in what was later to prove an abortive attempt to prevent 
war. 

It was a Monday and I was very short of money. The 
French banks were all shut and I had no means of raising 
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the money for my ticket. In desperation I went to the British 
Consul. By spinning a hard-luck story I managed to squeeze 
out of him a small number of francs, sufficient to get me to 
Paris where I could contact one of our own people who pro¬ 
vided the fare for the remainder of the journey. When I got 
to London I was ordered back to Riga immediately, but, 
owing to the situation, it was considered unwise for me to 
travel via Germany and a passage was booked by plane via 
Stockholm. 

I was given a bulky package of money as, in the event of 
war, it would be very difficult to get funds for paying my 
agents. It was with considerable trepidation that I faced a 
landing at Hamburg after our plane had been diverted 
owing to bad weather. Luckily there was no Customs in¬ 
spection and we were all herded into a small isolated hut 
where we remained until our aircraft was ready to take off. 
I noticed numerous S.S. guards policing the airfields who 
eagerly grabbed the foreign newspapers to scan the headlines. 
Eventually we reached Stockholm where we were told that 
all our luggage must remain on board and we were directed 
to the transit lounge whilst the plane was refuelled. 

I did not like the idea of leaving this vast sum of money 
unguarded but the officials were adamant in refusing to allow 
any baggage to be off-loaded. We were supplied with snacks 
and coffee and I was idly gazing at the bustling airport when 
I saw the plane in which we had arrived start up its engines 
and move to the end of the runway. Horrified, I rushed to 
the nearest official and pointing to the aircraft asked: 
“Where’s that plane going?” 

“It’s en route for Moscow,” the official replied. 

“But I’m supposed to be a passenger on it!” 

“I’m sorry, sir. Didn’t you hear the announcement?” 

“No. All my money and all my luggage is on board. Stop 
it, for heaven’s sake!” 
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“I’m sorry, sir.” 

“Well, do something, man, don’t just stand there!” 1 
shouted. 

“But what can I do, sir? The plane’s gone.” 

I had awful visions of how I must compose a letter to 
London explaining the loss of several thousand pounds 
through having left it unattended. Happily, the official was 
talking out of his peaked hat. The plane had merely gone 
to another part of the airfield for some minor mechanical 
repair. Half-an-hour later I was once more on board, 
clutching my package, determined never to let it out of my 
sight again. 

Soon after I had returned to Riga I tuned in to the B.B.G. 
and heard the Prime Minister make his ‘Peace in our time’ 
speech. Tension relaxed, but there were few of us in the 
Baltic States who were prepared to take any bets as to how 
long ‘our time’ would last. 
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Communications 

T o outward appearances at least, that last winter before 
the war was as gay and relaxed as ever. There were 
gala opera performances with the Diplomatic Corps in 
full evening dress, balls and military parades. The latter 
were held on the National Day, invariably with heavy snow 
on the ground, and we all sat in official stands muffled 
to the eyes with thick furs. As one watched the units march¬ 
ing past, one could not but help feeling sorry for the Lat¬ 
vians. Their forces were pitifully weak and would obviously 
be helpless against any of the major Powers. I overheard Sir 
Edmund Monson, the British Minister, remark, pointing his 
finger at a huge moustachioed sergeant: “I’m sure that’s the 
fourth time that man’s been past. I hope he’s getting 
overtime.” And, indeed, the idea didn’t seem very unlikely. 

In 1938 when it had become obvious that Europe was 
drifting inevitably into war and that it could not be long 
postponed, I had started making plans to ensure that, what¬ 
ever happened, we would still be able to get information 
from the Baltic back to London. Clearly it might become 
impossible to use normal civilian cable systems and it would 
be dangerous and extremely difficult to keep a regular flow 
of couriers running between the two countries. A powerful 
radio transmitter was the obvious answer, but how to get 
one and how to set it up was not a simple matter. 
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I discussed the problem at length with another important 
member of the Alex group, Alex No. 2. Alex No. 1 continued 
to work for me until he died in 194°* Alex No. 2 had joined 
me as an extra spokesman of the expanding ‘Alex’ organiza¬ 
tion and was my communications expert; he spent many 
months scouring the junkshops and warehouses round the 
harbour area. Eventually he telephoned very excitedly to 
say that he had found a ship’s transmitting and receiving set. 
We went to see it at the breakers’ yard. In the middle of a 
fantastic jumble of ship’s furniture, anchors, portholes, 
shackles and ropes, he pointed out an enormous apparatus 
about the size of a butcher’s refrigerator. 

“My God,” I said to Alex, “where the devil are we going 
to hide that?” 

“It is quite a size,” Alex agreed, “but nothing smaller 
would have the range to reach London.” 

We decided that we had better have it, but then the 
owner raised an unexpected objection. “You can’t have all 
this as a going concern,” he said. “By law you have got to 
have a licence to run a transmitting station and I daren t 
sell it to you unless you’ve got one.” 

Here was a snag that we had not bargained for. I cer¬ 
tainly did not want to apply for a licence in the normal way. 
However, we persuaded him to sell it to me bit by bit, 
invoicing the separate pieces as spare parts. Alex took the 
pieces to his flat and there he re-assembled the set. Although 
I had warned him of the danger of having such a com¬ 
promising object in his apartment, he would not trust 
anyone else with it. 

Then came a memorable day when we switched the 
machine on. There was a gentle background hum as the 
valves warmed up and then we were thrilled to receive 
London, loud and clear. At the end of the incoming call 
Alex proudly put the switches over to transmit and tapped 
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out on the key a short message of greeting. We switched back 
to Receive, and waited for London to acknowledge our 
signal. Nothing happened. After a pause, the operator in 
London tapped out: Please acknowledge my last message. 

After several more abortive attempts we realised that our 
transmitter would not transmit. Alex fiddled with the dials 
but still nothing happened. 

During the next few days he took the set to pieces again 
and then found to his chagrin that he had wrongly calibrated 
it. Instead of setting it to broadcast on a wavelength of 60 
metres it had been sending out on the 600 metres band. Alex 
soon righted the error and, within a couple of days, two-way 
traffic was established. 

But this was not the end of our troubles. Alex asked me 
to meet him again; such a summons usually spelt trouble, 
and so it was this time. 

He revealed that a neighbour had complained of fluctu¬ 
ating lights during the night at a time coinciding with Alex’s 
broadcasting. Alex had been concentrating so hard that he 
had not noticed that every time he depressed and released 
the key of the morse tapper, the electric light bulbs through¬ 
out the block of flats flickered on and off—the set was an 
extremely powerful one. 

The only remedy was to remove it, and this was painfully 
accomplished over a period of two weeks to a fairly secluded 
datcha which one of our agents rented on the Gulf. The 
house stood by itself and had no near neighbours. It was 
built of wood, as were most of the datchas and there was 
nothing unusual in the odd visit from the ‘owner’ or ‘main¬ 
tenance men’. I was careful not to send all my material 
home this way. I restricted the use of the set to urgent 
messages and continued to route my ‘business’ cables via the 
Riga post office. 

In the spring of 1939 a telegram arrived from Warsaw 
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announcing the arrival of a senior colleague on tour from 
London, whom I had not met and whose name was un¬ 
familiar to me. I was asked to meet his train the following 
day and the telegram ended: Will be wearing Old Etonian 
tie. 

How typically English, I thought. I felt sorely tempted to 
cable back: Regret unfamiliar with O.E. colours , but I thought 
better of it. 

The Warsaw train was packed and the Old Etonian 
finally emerged, surrounded by a crowd of chattering 
peasants, duly wearing his black and light blue tie. He was a 
tall man and so unmistakably English that even without his 
distinctive haberdashery I should have had no difficulty in 
singling him out from the other passengers. 

He was apparently going round checking up on communi¬ 
cations; my masters were leaving nothing to chance. 

I managed to fix him up with a flat that belonged to a 
friend of mine and we spent two pleasant days together 
before he continued his tour. He gave me one bad moment. 
We had been talking till quite late one evening at the 
borrowed flat when he seized on the wireless set. Muttering 
something about “hoping I didn’t mind” he whipped off 
the back, fiddled with a few wires, connected up a morse 
tapper and started rattling off a code message to London. I 
was rather shaken by such expertise and I had an awful 
vision of it doing irreparable damage to Anglo-Latvian 
relations—and my friend’s wireless set. 

In May I took advantage of a quiet period to go on my 
annual leave—I did not want to leave it any later as I feared 
I might miss it altogether. I set off for London via The Hague, 
as I had been asked to call on a German businessman, who, 
through a Jewish refugee, had intimated that as an anti- 
Nazi he was prepared to help Britain with any means in his 
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power. He was a typically good-looking blonde German 
and his claim to Jewish blood rather surprised me; in spite of 
this, he seemed to have managed to remain on excellent 
terms with the German authorities. Owing to his business, 
the import and export of electrical appliances, he was able 
to travel back and forth from the Reich and also to get across 
to England without trouble. I called on him at his office in 
The Hague which seemed to be on a modest scale; it only 
contained a small quantity of merchandise, including a 
parcel of gas masks, which looked strangely out of place. 

I introduced myself as an acquaintance of his Jewish 
refugee friend and there followed some verbal skirmishings 
during which we sized each other up. Eventually he stated 
that he was anxious to do useful work for Britain and was 
voluble in his dislike of the Nazis, regaling me with stories 
of atrocities which he claimed that he had seen committed 
inside Germany. He pointed out the advantages of his 
position and he claimed to have relatives and contacts in 
important official posts from whom he intimated he could 
get information. He talked about a recent visit to Berlin 
when he had visited an uncle who was a General working 
at the War Ministry. On calling at his home, his aunt had 
informed him that her husband had not been home for four 
nights and was in the habit of sleeping at his office. Subse¬ 
quently he had learned from his uncle that owing to the 
international situation very few of their staff left their 
offices and the General was personally working late every 
night on transportation plans. My new acquaintance also 
claimed to be on friendly terms with the daughter of the 
German Ambassador in Paris. I promised to pass on these 
messages to the right quarter in London and settled down 
for a few days in Holland, a country through which I had 
often passed but in which I had never stayed. The German 
proved an excellent host with a taste for good food and wine 
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and he gave up a lot of his time to escort me on sight¬ 
seeing tours. 

One afternoon we drove to Scheveningen where Dutch 
troops were erecting sandbag defences along the quayside. 
Whether this was a precaution against a possible German 
sea assault I don’t know, but it prompted my escort to 
remark jokingly: “Well, the British Army could land in 
Holland without firing a shot. What’s the point of all this?” 

Back in London I handed in my report together with the 
note that he had asked me to deliver. 

My job was to give a complete and accurate report of every 
word that had passed between us, not an easy thing to do, 
and I did not reach any strong conclusions of my own. Apart 
from what he had told me I knew nothing whatever about 
him. He turned up in London a few weeks later and I gave 
him a drink at my Club. He stayed several days in London 
and I did vaguely wonder how, as the owner of what 
appeared to be only a small agency, he could afford to stay 
at the Berkeley. Apart from this I had no feelings either 
way. In the end his services were not accepted and, after 
the war, we discovered that this decision was correct. He 
turned out to be a member of the German Abwehr. 

My business done and with orders for future action all 
memorised, I set off once again to France, hoping to enjoy 
a short holiday. I was out of luck again. Within a few days, I 
was ordered back to Riga. I set off by train and stopped 
over night in Paris where the French were full of gloom— 
they were expecting bombs to start falling any minute. From 
there I went on to Berlin and stayed with some German 
friends. 

The first thing that struck me was the shortage of the 
small luxuries of life. An army officer standing next to me 
in a department store on the Kurfuerstendamm was told 
that he could only have one pair of silk stockings. At the 
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roof restaurant of the Eden Hotel I was refused a second cup 
of coffee in spite of my insistence, and was offered a whisky 
and soda instead by the manager. 

I did get some coffee later—though in a most unwelcome 
manner. A waiter slipped on a rug and fell headlong in 
front of me, depositing the contents of a boiling coffee pot 
all over a brand-new light grey suit that I was wearing. 
Apologies were profuse and the manager hurried up and 
said that it would be cleaned at the hotel’s expense. He 
also asked, “Is there anything else I can do for you?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I would like some coffee, but in a pot 
and with a cup to drink it from.” 

He saw the joke and laughing, ordered the drink for me. 

On the night before I left for Riga I was invited to a 
dinner party at the house of a wealthy German industrialist. 
He had a pleasant villa close by the Tempelhof airfield. It 
was a hot, sticky night. Cocktails were served in the garden 
and the dining-table was laid out on the patio. It was all 
very plushy. Liveried footmen served the food and drinks 
and it was interesting to hear that even with all this money, 
my hosts were not able to lay hands on certain types of 
food which were common in England. Inevitably the con¬ 
versation drifted around to the war. Although most of the 
German guests expressed their dislike of a conflict, not one 
of them seemed apprehensive. They were completely con¬ 
fident of a German victory. Indeed, my neighbour at 
table did his best to convince me of the Reich’s invincibility. 
As the evening wore on, tongues became looser under the 
influence of hock and some excellent brandy. With some 
surprise I heard several crude anti-Hitler jokes. An air of 
caution only descended when our hostess warned that a 
police patrol passed the end of the garden. I left Berlin 
wondering if I should ever see it again and, up till now, 
I have not done so. 
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As the train clattered towards the frontier, I noticed some 
cavalrymen trotting up a country lane. They were dressed in 
cherry-coloured breeches, very similar to those worn by the 
Eleventh Hussars but which I had never seen in the German 
Army. I asked an attendant about them and he obligingly 
explained that they were Hungarian guests. They had been 
buying remounts from the famous East Prussian stud at 
Trakehnen. At many of the stations there were crowds of 
Army and Luftwaffe reservists bidding goodbye to their 
families. Town bands in full uniform had turned out to 
play martial farewells as the hausfraus and frauleins wept 
copiously. This was July. Now it was only a question of 
how long and where? 

Back at my post I found that work had piled up awaiting 
my attention. Alex and the other agents had worked round 
the clock sending in material. With so much tension it was a 
terrible job sorting out fact from fantasy. In the last days of 
July, there were insistent rumours coming in from all sorts 
of sources that a German attack on Poland was imminent. 
My chief German agent said that it was all rubbish but I 
sent a report through to London. They asked me to check 
it again. I did so, and quite a number of agents still insisted 
that they were right. As it turned out, the flap was premature 
but I have since often wondered if a date in August 1939 
had been originally set by Hitler’s High Command and then 
cancelled, but according to the Memoirs of Field Marshal 
Keital the earliest planned date was 26th August. 
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On the Brink of War 

D uring the summer of 1939 we had been out after big 
game, a German major on the General Staff. An 
agent called Maximilian had reported one day that 
he was in touch with a local Baltic baron who was married 
to a Reichs-German. The wife’s brother, then a German 
Army captain, was just completing a course at the General 
Staff College which would be followed by his promotion 
to major and he would afterwards come to spend a fort¬ 
night’s leave with his sister and brother-in-law on their 
estate in the Baltic States. 

I had had some hope that the imminent outbreak of war 
would have some effect on the more intelligent and informed 
Germans but the most common reaction, particularly in the 
Armed Forces, was one of pleasurable anticipation. In 
Latvia, I came across very few German soldiers who were 
not completely assured that the war would be quickly and 
decisively won by Germany: most of them clearly felt that 
this would be of inestimable benefit to the world as a whole. 
I suppose that from members of the military this was not 
entirely surprising, but it was a little disappointing. 

Maximilian’s baron was a thorough-going old roud. He 
kept a flat in Riga and gave parties there which were 
notorious. He was not above engaging in shady financial 
deals to cover some of his lavish expenditure and only 
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recently he had narrowly escaped serious trouble on this 
account. The baroness, his wife, like so many German 
women, was completely dominated by her husband and 
obeyed him implicitly. 

“The baron is in serious financial difficulties,” Maxi¬ 
milian told me, “and I think he could be persuaded to sound 
his brother-in-law about supplying information, or else he 
could get his wife to do so. He’s in such a mess that I think 
he would jump at any opportunity to make some ready 
money.” 

The opportunity seemed exceptional. The German major 
would feel less inhibited in a foreign atmosphere and even 
if he refused to co-operate he could hardly wish to harm 
his own sister by reporting the approach to the German 
authorities. Our information was that he was on excellent 
terms with his sister. Clearly large sums of money would 
have to be offered in order to tempt the baron and, even 
more so, his brother-in-law. 

I reported the facts to London and they reacted by sending 
a long telegram containing a list of items of information 
which were urgently needed, together with the prices they 
were prepared to pay for them. These were high enough 
to tempt even a rich man and the sum offered for a German 
War Office cipher would have made a saint’s mouth water. 

At my request London had checked up on the parti¬ 
culars of the major with the German Army List and other 
sources and were satisfied that the build-up was genuine. 
At my end, I was perfectly satisfied with my dossier on the 
baron and his wife. 

Maximilian in the meantime had wangled an invitation 
to the next Saturday-night party to be held at the baron’s 
flat and I told him to go ahead and put the proposition to his 
host if and when he was in a suitably receptive frame of mind. 
The account which Maximilian gave me afterwards of this 
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party was stimulating. The baron’s flat was enormous, 
rambling all over the place, with more than twenty re¬ 
ception rooms, and it had been decorated all the way through 
with elaborate flower arrangements for the occasion. There 
were gipsies with balaleikas and four distinguished Russian 
dancers from the opera, who had all been laid on to enter¬ 
tain the guests. A vast repast had been set out and there were 
carafes of vodka and brandy with champagne bottles cooling 
in vast ice buckets in every corner. 

The guests gradually drifted in and by midnight the party 
began to warm up. Maximilian decided not to delay his 
talk with the baron unduly and so, under some pretext or 
other, he took him aside and gently guided him into a quiet 
room where they sank into armchairs. With glasses of 
brandy at the ready, the two of them got down to business. 

Maximilian outlined his proposition. The baron was ob¬ 
viously impressed by the chance of earning a small fortune 
and remarked that, anyway, he detested Hitler’s Germany. 
Thus encouraged, Maximilian developed his plan and it 
was finally agreed that the baroness would prepare the way 
with her brother and leave the baron himself to make a 
detailed offer later, if the brother responded at all favourably 
to the baroness’s overtures. 

Satisfied with the results of his talk, Maximilian left the 
party early. Already several of the merrymakers had col¬ 
lapsed on the floor in a drunken stupor and he felt that it 
was only wise to leave at once. 

The exact date on which the major would arrive was not 
yet known but the baron promised to notify Maximilian as 
soon as he knew. We heard nothing for another week and 
then the baron got in touch with Maximilian and told him 
what had happened. 

During the first two days of the major’s leave the baroness 
had got her brother into a favourable state of mind with 
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hints and suggestions. After this she had handed him over 
to the baron who had done the serious talking in the privacy 
of his study. 

The major had listened attentively to the baron’s pro¬ 
posals which he said he would like to think over. He was 
unable to stay as long as he had hoped, as he had been posted 
after leaving the Staff College to a new job and had to in¬ 
spect the anti-aircraft defences on the German frontier. 
He promised, however, to return after he had settled down 
in his new appointment. After his departure we could only 
compose ourselves to await developments. 

The war was not far off and I reflected what a great asset 
it would be for us to have an agent with such facilities for 
working inside Germany. Communication would present 
no great difficulties; even with the outbreak of war, Ger¬ 
many’s frontiers with Lithuania would almost certainly re¬ 
main open and a suitable courier, possibly a relative, would 
be able to visit the baroness without a great deal of difficulty. 
It would after all be perfectly normal for a brother and sister 
to correspond, even in wartime, and Lithuania would re¬ 
main a neutral country for some time to come. 

My impatience grew daily and I began to wonder if the 
major would be granted leave at all as the situation gradually 
worsened. 

Finally, in August, Maximilian brought me news that the 
major had secured two days’ leave to visit his sister to make 
family arrangements against the outbreak of war. After 
this we heard no more for another ten days. Then the baron 
had to report failure. 

In spite of the combined efforts of the baron and his wife, 
the major had turned down their proposals, though his 
motives in doing so were a little obscure. 

On the one hand he had been supremely confident that 
Germany would gain a quick victory and had forecast that 
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the war in Europe would be over in a matter of weeks. 
With modern techniques and weapons, so he said, the 
blitzkrieg would be a bloodless affair compared with the 
1914-18 war. He may therefore have decided that it would 
be a bad risk to become entangled with what he considered 
a certain loser for fear of being compromised later. 

On the other hand his parting remark to his sister may 
supply the clue to the real reason for his refusal. “Hans seems 
to have become a bit of a Bolshevik,” he remarked as he 
kissed her goodbye. Hans was the baron. This perhaps 
implied that he feared that the Russians were behind the 
offer. In any event, all I could do was to send off a telegram 
to London reporting the negative result. 

We had done our best to exploit a promising opening, 
but reverses like this are part of the Intelligence game. 

On the day the Russo-German non-aggression pact was 
signed, August 21st, 1939, I received an immediate cable 
from London which, once decoded, read: 

Ribbentrop believed talking Hitler g pm tomorrow night tele¬ 
phone from old Austrian embassy , Moscow stop Arrange tap land 
line and record conversation stop Top priority Ends 

This was quite a problem. I summoned my experts and 
for some time we pored over possible plans and methods 
for solving it. We could not obtain a map of the trunk lines 
so we had no idea where to start. 

There were only a few precious hours in which to make 
arrangements. At last Alex No. 2 got hold of a telephone 
engineer who had helped him on jobs before. I was immense¬ 
ly relieved to hear that we need waste no more time. The 
lines from Moscow to Berlin did not go through Latvian 
territory, but passed straight through Poland. It had never 
occurred to me that London would send the cable without 
first checking the route. I despatched an acidly worded 
cable to London but received no reply. I never learned 
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whether they did manage to break in on this vital conversa¬ 
tion. 

I suspect that London’s interest in the conversation did 
not arise from the Pact itself which was a quite straightfor¬ 
ward deal and ensured that Germany could, anyway for the 
time being, write off the danger of a war on two fronts, a 
danger which had always haunted the German High Com¬ 
mand. For Russia it meant that she could concentrate 
on ‘home’ affairs without providing against possible inter¬ 
vention from her hereditary enemy, Germany. Again, she 
could not count on the permanency of the agreement, but 
the pact gave both countries a vital breathing-space which 
need not have ended as early as 1941. What almost cer¬ 
tainly interested the British Government was the secret 
agreement which, it was a safe bet, had accompanied the 
main pact. This last document has now been published 
and reads in part: 

1. In the event of a territorial and political re-arrangement in 
the areas belonging to the Baltic States , the northern boundary 
of Lithuania shall represent the boundary of the spheres of in¬ 
fluence of Germany and the U.S.S.R. In this connection the 
interest ofLithuania in the Vilna area is recognised by each party.... 

The phrase ‘spheres of influence’ is a particularly happy 
one. In fact, the German and Russian Governments had 
come to an amicable understanding by which Russia would 
annex all the Baltic states, with the exception of a part of 
Lithuania which would leave an uncomfortable bulge in 
Germany’s new front line. The Lithuanian bulge was to be 
handed over to Germany and Lithuania would be given 
Vilna and that bit of Poland by way of compensation. 

Exactly how this exchange was to be achieved caused a 
flurry of telegrams from Russia to Germany and vice versa. 
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Russia announced that she would hand over Vilna to 
Lithuania and advise Lithuania that she must cede the 
‘bulge’ to Germany. This was to be achieved by two formal 
treaties, one between Russia and Lithuania and the other 
between Lithuania and Germany. 

Germany, on the other hand, wanted Russia to exchange 
Vilna and district for the bulge and then hand over the 
bulge to Germany. The German Ambassador to Russia 
cabled back to the German Foreign Office: 

Molotov's suggestion seems to me harmful , and in the eyes of the 
world it would make us appear as robbers of Lithuanian terri¬ 
tory , while the Soviet Government figures as the donor. ... I would 
ask you to consider whether it might not be advisable for us, by a 
separate secret German-Soviet protocol , to forgo the cession of the 
Lithuanian strip of territory until the Soviet Union actually in¬ 
corporates Lithuania , an idea on which , I believe , the arrange¬ 
ments concerning Lithuania was originally based. 

It was eventually suggested that, when Russia grabbed 
Lithuania, she would merely not occupy the bulge, enabling 
Germany to muscle quickly in. In the event, the Soviet 
Government did not give their full approval to this idea 
and they settled the question of the bulge for hard cash. 
They paid Germany a large sum in cash in consideration of 
her not pressing her claim on the bulge. 

My last big task before the war broke out started with 
another cable from London: 

Vital we have full information on German Naval units and 
invasion craft in Hamburg and Baltic ports particularly Kiel Canal 
area. 

Easy to ask, I thought, but a damn sight more difficult to 
come by. The whole of the area around Kiel and the Baltic 
coast was closed and, without passes, impossible to enter. 
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I soon had my eyes on a likely starter, however, a girl called 
Ludmila. I wanted a woman for this job because she would 
find it a great deal easier than a man to get into the pro¬ 
hibited area. Ludmila was married to a cabaret entertainer 
but she was separated from him and he had refused to give 
her a divorce. The point was that the husband was touring 
the German naval ports and it was because of this that 
Ludmila could not get in direct contact with him; he would 
not reply to any of her letters. I realised that here was a 
golden opportunity to get the details so badly needed by 
London. 

I knew that she was not well-off and she was continually 
complaining to friends that if only she had the money to go 
to her husband she was quite sure that the affair could be 
arranged. 

I managed to arrange things so that we both went to a 
party at the Italian Legation. I danced with Ludmila and 
expressed sympathy over the troubles she was having. She 
was about thirty-five with a beautiful fine skin—but a fine 
skin wrinkles at an early age and already her beauty was 
fading; she was obviously desperate to get rid of one man 
and find another before it was too late. We remained to¬ 
gether for the rest of the party and she agreed to have supper 
with me, although she added, rather flirtatiously, that she 
was fed-up with men and I could expect no more.... Over the 
meal I eased the conversation back to her estranged husband. 

“What’s he got to do with it?” she asked. “I’d just begun 
to enjoy myself.” 

“But,” I insisted, “I might be able to help you meet your 
husband and speed up your divorce.” 

She looked at me and asked: “How?” 

“Well, I badly need something you can give me. . . .” 

“Oh Lord,” she scolded, “I’ve already said I’m not going 
to bed with you. You’re wasting your time.” 
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“That’s not quite what I meant. I think you are madiy 
attractive, but what I want is some information—and I am 
prepared to pay for it, as long as you keep it strictly between 
ourselves. Do you mind what you do if it helps you get a 
divorce?” 

“I’d do anything to get rid of him,” she said simply. 

“All right, let’s finish supper. Then we can go to my flat 
and I’ll tell you what I’ve got in mind.” 

I was fairly sure about her reliability. When she said that 
she would do anything for a divorce I felt she was speaking 
the literal truth. In any case, she was certainly my best bet 
and I couldn’t afford to be too choosey. I launched straight¬ 
away into my plan: I was prepared to finance her trip to 
Germany. 

She had worked with her husband as a singer and would 
have no difficulty in tracing him through her connections 
in show-business; she also had a cast-iron excuse for wanting 
to get in touch with him. She was convinced that she could 
persuade him to give her a divorce if she could speak to him 
herself. I further undertook to pay any expenses that might 
be incurred in the divorce proceedings. What I offered her 
was her only chance of a divorce, and she knew it. In return 
she would supply me with details of German shipping in the 
various ports, and she would be in an ideal position to do this 
without incurring suspicion. 

Then we got down to some work. From a copy of Jane’s 
Fighting Ships I showed her the silhouettes of all the major 
German ships of war, telling her that she must memorise 
their outlines as she would not be able to carry notes or 
pictures with her. She was an apt pupil who, after a few 
evenings spent in my flat, was able to identify the ships 
without error. By this time she believed herself to be a 
second Mata Hari and I was forced to warn her not to 
imitate that lady too closely. 
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The prospect of getting to grips with her husband excited 
her and as we said goodbye in the hall of the flat she stroked 
my cheek, adding: “You never know, I might change my 
mind about you”—with such a wealth of meaning that I made 
a mental note to avoid seeing her alone when she got back if 
I possibly could. 

My masters in London were urgently demanding the 
information so I gave to Ludmila a supply of paper im¬ 
pregnated with invisible ink, after instructing her in the use 
of this simple means of deception. The sheets had to be placed 
in a glass containing a small quantity of water and in a few 
moments the chemicals in them dissolved producing the 
required fluid. I asked her to write at regular intervals 
through an intermediary, making the correspondence chatty 
and gossipy to avoid arousing any suspicions in the German 
censors. She was to write her special news, if there was any, 
across the paper in the opposite direction. In this manner 
I collected three letters with information sufficient for me 
to cable London with details of the dispositions of most of 
the units of the Baltic fleet, together with identifications of 
Army units stationed in the ports. 

Three weeks later, very late one night, Ludmila herself 
telephoned me. She was calling from the station. She didn’t 
tell me much but said that she was coming round. I had no 
choice but to receive her at my flat. Hurriedly dressing, 
I made some coffee and put out a tray of drinks. I had 
hardly finished when the bell rang. She swept in saying, 
“Pay the taxi-driver, I haven’t any change.” 

Rather impatiently I did as I was bid. I went to the street 
door and handed the waiting cabby his fare, collecting her 
baggage which she had left by the door. When I got back 
to my flat I found her sitting in an armchair, having poured 
herself a large glass of brandy, trying to look nonchalant 
and self-composed. 
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“Mission successful,” she said. “I have got the grounds 
for divorce.” 

“But what about the rest?” I asked. 

“Don’t be so impatient. I’ve done that as well.” 

She couldn’t keep up her act any longer but jumped out 
of the chair and rushed towards me, arms outstretched, and 
twined them round my neck. Planting a warm kiss on my 
cheek, she shouted: “You darling, it’s all due to you! I 
can’t thank you enough.” 

I disentangled myself as gently as possible, muttering: 
“Well, it was a business deal. Have a drink and let’s sit down 
and talk about it.” 

She described how she had met her husband at Kiel and 
he, very much to her surprise, had been delighted to see her, 
but only because his female singer had become pregnant 
by a German sailor and he had had to sack her. Ludmila, 
who had given up crooning on her marriage, stepped into 
the vacant role and naturally went wherever her husband 
had an engagement. They visited a number of naval ports 
and Ludmila was able to collect a good deal of information 
from observations and by cleverly questioning Naval and 
Army officers and N.G.O.s whom she met. We worked all 
night, collating her information into a full report and by 
the time we had finished, dawn was breaking. She had had 
a lot to drink and was beginning to feel amorous, but I man¬ 
aged to convince her that the most important thing for her 
was a rest. To my relief, she accepted a bed in the spare 
room and went immediately off* to sleep. I returned to the 
living-room where I encoded the message which I sent as 
quickly as possible to my courier. I later received a terse 
letter of acknowledgment and thanks from London. 

On the 31st of August 1939, the massed Panzer division of 
Hitler’s Wehrmacht struck across the frontiers of Poland and 
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the vast aerial armadas of Luftwaffe bombers violated its 
territory, dropping death and destruction on military and 
civilians alike. 

I tuned my powerful receiving set to Radio Warsaw and I 
heard the urgent tones of an announcement crying, “Uwaga! 
Uwaga !”—the air-raid warning. I listened to news broad¬ 
casts while in the interval came unceasingly the defiant 
stirring notes of Chopin’s ‘Etude Revolutionnaire ’—it sounded 
like, and was, the fighting music of a gallant nation. 

In Riga, those of us who wished, or were forced, to remain, 
made ourselves as comfortable as possible. Most of the 
British community had already left. On the morning of 
Sunday, the 3rd September, 1939, I invited a few friends to 
my flat to listen to the expected announcement by the Prime 
Minister. We were a rather doleful bunch and conversation 
was spasmodic. At 11.15 a.m. we heard the smooth tones of 
Alvar Liddell: “This is the B.B.C. in London. Ladies and 
gentlemen, the Right Honourable Neville Chamberlain.” 

There followed a short pause and then the quiet voice of a 
broken man, a man who had been deceived and led into 
disillusion. 

“I am speaking to you from the Cabinet room at No. 10 
Downing Street. This morning the British Ambassador in 
Berlin handed the German Government a final Note stating 
that, unless we heard from them by eleven o’clock that they 
were prepared at once to withdraw their troops from Poland, 
a state of war would exist between us. I have to tell you now 
that no such undertaking has been received, and that con¬ 
sequently this country is at war with Germany....” 

“Poor old Chamberlain. He did his best,” said one of my 
guests. We all nodded and looked at each other. The Prime 
Minister’s voice droned on in the background as we mused 
over past mistakes and the nebulous future. I thought of my 
friends in the Army, many of whom I would probably never 
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see again. I felt then that I would rather be back with my 
regiment to share some of the hardships and the danger 
instead of being cooped up in Latvia in the guise of a phoney 
businessman. 

“We have a clear conscience. We have done all that any 
country could do to establish peace.... Now may God bless 
you all, may He defend the right. It is the evil things that 
we shall be fighting against—brute force, bad faith, in¬ 
justice, oppression and persecution—and against them I am 
certain that the right will prevail.” 
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War Stations 


I ife in a wartime neutral capital is by no means dull 
and, in fact, proved full of surprises. The first unusual 
-J event came within five minutes of the end of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speech. There was a knock at the door and 
a boy handed in an envelope addressed to me. The writing 
was unfamiliar and the letter started: No doubt you will be 
surprised to hear ... It went on to say that the writer, a 
British agent on an independent mission, had been instructed 
to contact me immediately after the outbreak of war. He had 
certainly wasted no time. We had been in that state for 
only half an hour. 

A glance at the signature revealed my correspondent as a 
middle-aged Englishman whom I had met. He had arrived 
in Riga with his wife some months before, declaring that he 
was an author and engaged on writing a book about Baltic 
politics. He was out and about, seen everywhere, and 
attended all the parties, hobnobbing with a great many 
people, some of whom were of a distinctly dubious character. 
His name was Daniel. He himself was a colourful character 
and given to dramatising situations. He had lived in the 
United States for some years and had acquired some of the 
American vernacular; he would stick a cigar between 
his teeth and hiss out American gangster slang. 

Daniel never discussed his job with me, although he would 
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talk about anything else under the sun, and in return I kept 
my own mouth tightly closed. Although I passed messages 
for him, they were in his own special code and I never 
knew their contents. At first I was rather worried about the 
company he kept. Most mornings he would wander down 
to the cafe near the Stock Exchange and would drink coffee 
with all the dubious professional agents who sat about there 
every morning. I knew that he was in touch with at least 
two agents whom I suspected of being agents provocateurs , his 
excuse being that he was working on background material 
for his book. Very few of the British inhabitants believed 
his story and on several occasions they suggested to me that 
he was probably a spy, adding rather mysteriously, “but for 
whom does he work?” 

The refugees of various nationalities who had made Latvia 
their home were naturally alarmed as to what would 
happen to them. It was obvious that Latvia could not do 
much to protect her neutrality. Yet even this tragedy of 
human life had its lighter side. 

One morning I was sitting in my office attending to busi¬ 
ness when a vast and enormously plump gentleman was 
announced. He was obviously of Jewish origin. He seemed 
vaguely familiar and I suddenly remembered that I had met 
him at a party, though I was very puzzled as to why he 
should call on me. He came into my office, shook my hand, 
and could hardly wait to sit down before breathlessly telling 
me the reason for his visit. 

“Ah, Mr. Whitwell, I will immediately come to the point. 
I want you to adopt me as your son so that I can obtain a 
British passport and go to England.” 

To say that I was taken aback would be putting it mildly. 
The thought of having this great fat six-footer as a son was 
too funny for words. To begin with, he was three times my 
size and he certainly was no younger than myself, if indeed 
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at all. I gently explained, trying not to smile, that he was 
over age to be adopted under British law and, unfortunately, 
there was nothing I could do to help him. He was very 
downcast and I believe he did manage to get out of the 
country within a few weeks; whether Russia or Germany 
pounced first was of little interest to him—his future with 
either country was likely to be limited. 

I still wonder what the reaction would have been if I had 
taken him to England, and perhaps to my Club, and 
introduced him as my adopted son. 

Britain’s declaration of war was not all that enthusiastic¬ 
ally received in Latvia, mainly because of our known weak¬ 
ness in arms. This was well illustrated one evening at a 
party, when an American woman who had just arrived in 
Riga via Berlin described how she had been awakened there 
by an air-raid warning. She had rung for the hotel chamber¬ 
maid to enquire whether she should go down to a shelter. 
The girl had replied that there was no need. “It is the Royal 
Air Force,” she explained, “and they will only drop leaflets.” 

“Typical!” snorted a Latvian friend. “I cannot under¬ 
stand why England declared war when she hasn’t the 
strength to beat Germany quickly.” 

“We shall win the war in the long run,” I replied mildly. 

“No doubt, but not until our cities have been knocked 
flat and we’re all dead.” 

I had to listen to some heavy sarcasm in the first few 
months of the war when most of the locals became con¬ 
vinced that Germany was invincible. 

“Oh, the English—asleep again!” exclaimed one attrac¬ 
tive Jewess after our hurried evacuation from Norway. 

Our efforts to get information were not always successful 
and sometimes, inevitably, went astray. After the war we 
discovered from captured documents that we had once un- 
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wittingly employed a German agent provocateur for over a year 
who fed us with selected information provided by the Ger¬ 
man Armed Forces Intelligence Department. I have to 
admit that we were completely deceived by this man, 
largely owing to the German practice of leaking a proportion 
of genuine information to the enemy which was considered 
harmless to the German cause. 

Contact with this man was established by yet another 
‘Alex’. Alex No. 3 had not been working for me very long 
but he was an extraordinarily able operator. I never met 
him as we communicated exclusively through cut-outs, but 
he was clearly a persuasive talker. All I did know about him 
was that he was a Latvian. On this occasion Alex No. 3 
was watching a German vessel discharging cargo in Riga 
harbour. A young German came ashore and asked Alex 
where he could get a decent meal. Alex offered to show him 
the way to a nearby cafe and a lively conversation developed 
during the walk there. After a few drinks, the German, 
whom I shall call Hans, became quite communicative and 
told Alex that he was the third mate in the ship which made 
regular trips through the Kiel Canal and thence to Holland. 
Like most young Germans of his generation, Hans had been 
in the Hitler Jugend and consequently brought up in a 
Party atmosphere, although his father had been a Social 
Democrat. 

Hans proved surprisingly ignorant of world opinion about 
Nazi Germany and of events inside his own country which 
were not reported in Dr. Goebbels’ newspapers. A reference 
by Alex to concentration camps astonished him and he 
refused to believe that any existed. However, he jumped at 
Alex’s offer to lend him a copy of the ‘Brown Book’ pub¬ 
lished in Switzerland containing eye-witness accounts of 
atrocities committed in these camps. Alex handed over the 
book before the ship sailed and Hans promised to read it 
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during the voyage and return it to Alex on his next visit to 
Riga. This he did, and during his subsequent visits Alex 
gradually worked on him until he anyway appeared to take 
a more balanced view of German affairs. 

One day, Hans announced his engagement to a girl in 
Kiel but confided that he saw no way of raising the necessary 
money to buy furniture and set up house. This was the 
opening for which Alex had been waiting and he hinted that 
he could probably help Hans to solve his problem. The 
rest was a question of time, and in due course Hans agreed 
to supply naval and other information and accepted an 
advance payment on account. 

During the following months Hans handed over items of 
Intelligence interest which were checked at home and pro¬ 
nounced to be accurate. Only once did a report clash with 
information received from another source. This happened 
some months after the outbreak of war when Daniel, 
London’s independent operator, told me by chance that an 
agent of his was travelling that week to Stettin in Hans’ ship. 
I asked Daniel to instruct his agent to report on his return 
what German warships were lying in Stettin harbour. Alex 
gave identical instructions to Hans. The result was in¬ 
teresting. 

Hans’ report said ‘one destroyer only’, whilst Daniel’s 
agent reported the presence of two cruisers, an aircraft 
carrier, three destroyers and several mine-layers. I must 
confess that I felt little doubt at the time as to which man 
was lying. Dan’s agent was a highly disreputable and sus¬ 
pect type. Dan knew very well that he was an old German 
Intelligence informant but he trusted him in spite of this. 
“He would never deceive me,” Dan declared optimistically. 
“He’s a loud-mouthed type and goes down well with German 
servicemen. He’s able to get me some interesting pointers.” 

On this occasion, however, even Dan’s confidence in his 
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man was visibly shaken and he seemed in little doubt as to 
which agent was the culprit. His reaction was typical. 
“If that son-of-a-bitch is double-crossing me I’ll shoot 
him!” he finally brought out. 

Further than that we could not get. Even later, with the 
use of captured documents, we could not tell at what stage 
Hans had reported his contact with Alex to the German 
Intelligence authorities. Had he done so after his meeting 
with Alex, or later when England seemed to have lost the 
war after Dunkirk? This remained one of those questions 
which in Intelligence work may never be cleared up. 

A curious facet of life in wartime Riga was the difficulty 
of distinguishing pro-Germans from anti-Germans. It was 
usually safe to assume that a Lett would be anti-German but 
with the Balts, who formed the German minority, it was a 
great deal more difficult. I had mingled freely with Letts, 
Balts and White Russians in peacetime and I could not 
avoid doing so on social occasions after the outbreak of war, 
although I was naturally very much on my guard. 

The gay life continued until the Russian Occupation 
which had threatened for so long became a reality. A 
favoured meeting place for the evening’s entertainment was 
Otto Schwarz’s bar and restaurant; the food and wine in the 
restaurant were first-class and a dance band played in the 
large bar. One Saturday evening in the first year of the war 
I was relaxing in the bar after dinner with some friends when 
we were joined by a party of Balts. A pretty blonde girl sat 
down beside me and during the lively conversation that 
ensued I gathered that she held some official position in a 
local German organisation. Anxious to discover more I 
asked her to dance and after a moment’s hesitation she agreed. 

“I shouldn’t have danced with you really,” she murmured 
on the dance floor. 
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“Why ever not?” I replied, hoping to draw her out. 

“Well, you’re English and there’s a war on.” 

“But only my friends here know I’m English, no one else 
will notice.” 

“Nonsense, you’re as conspicuous as a dog in a bright coat 
(wie ein bunter Hund)” she said firmly. 

“All right then, let’s return to the doghouse,” I returned, 
guiding her back to our seats. 

Our party moved on to the Alhambra night club where I 
looked round the other guests and wondered how many were 
potential German or Russian fifth columnists. I learned 
later that the Russian Fifth Column came largely from a 
slum suburb where I had once been taken to a small but 
well-known restaurant. From this suburb dozens of scruffy 
youths on bicycles, many of them Jewish, had entered the 
town when the Russian invading forces moved in and had 
dispersed to carry out their allotted tasks. 

After Hitler’s might had overwhelmed Poland, several 
thousand Polish servicemen crossed the Latvian frontier to 
be interned by the authorities. Many were pilots whose 
services were badly needed by the Royal Air Force. With 
the co-operation of the Latvians, a number were smuggled 
out of the country and later played an important part in the 
Battle of Britain. A Latvian official also told me that there 
were some twenty-five thousand Polish soldiers who came 
annually to help gather the harvest and they had been 
stranded when war was declared. He told me, in confidence, 
that the Government would be only too glad to get rid of 
them and would turn a blind eye to any plan for evacuating 
them to Britain. I sent a cable to London explaining the 
situation and adding a postscript: They have no money and 
cannot pay the fare. I never received a reply. The reason for 
the postscript was that I had heard, before the escape trail 
for Polish pilots was opened, that some dimwit at home had 
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suggested that the best way was for them to buy normal boat 
tickets. 

Even in wartime some of the bright backroom boys in 
England still tried to run things on a peacetime footing. 
While the Polish campaign was being fought, a British agent 
arrived in Riga en route for Warsaw. He needed a special 
permit to cross into Poland and I was lucky to obtain, 
through a Polish contact, a place for him on the last train. 
Much to my astonishment he turned up again some months 
later, having escaped via Roumania, just before the Ger¬ 
mans arrived in Warsaw. He had lost all his belongings, 
apart from the clothes which he stood up in. In London, 
after much persuasion, he had managed to squeeze out of 
them a small loan to obtain clothing and luggage and other 
necessities. As he was leaving the office the chief accountant 
had shouted after him, “And don’t you forget, that’s public 
money!” 

With the division of Poland between Russia and Germany, 
many foreign Intelligence centres moved into Riga. The 
Japanese, who had maintained a large anti-Russian organi¬ 
sation in Warsaw, were amongst them and the Japs became 
very active in the Baltic States. A member of the Japanese 
Legation occupied a flat under mine. One day my maid 
dropped the window-cleaning cloth into the yard below. 
Whether she did it deliberately or not I never discovered, but 
a Japanese gentleman returned the cloth and there followed 
a friendship which soon blossomed into an affair. I had no 
objection to my maid sleeping with a Japanese or anyone 
else, but I was a little worried in case I was being observed by 
means of this intrigue. After a close watch, however, I was 
reassured that the Jap had more interest in sex than in secrets. 

The flow of material into my hands from all sources was 
enormous and I worked hard checking, discarding and re¬ 
checking the details. 
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Alex No. 2 was always a mine of information and travelled 
all over the country at considerable risk, often getting back 
tired and hungry and always handing in his report before 
attending to his personal needs. The incoming reports were 
so numerous that we were only forwarding some forty per 
cent of them. 

In those first few months of the war, we had two strokes of 
luck. First in obtaining the complete code used by German 
agents in the Baltic area for wireless transmission and then 
getting hold of a sample of their secret ink. The code came 
to us by an astonishing piece of good fortune. Alex No. 3 
got a tip-off from an agent of the Abwehr that the Germans 
were using an illustrated weekly magazine to pass the key 
of their Intelligence code to their agents; each week there 
was a crossword puzzle on the cover of the magazine and 
this set the code for the following week. It was an ideal 
system and had the advantage of changing the code every 
week with the minimum of organization. The system was 
too complicated for us to break so I sent a set of the magazines 
and papers to London. Later we received a report that the 
experts had succeeded in breaking the code and were 
keeping a close watch on it. They asked us to continue 
sending the magazines. In fact, I learned that it was a 
German agent transmitting news of Russian troop move¬ 
ments which proved a valuable missing link in our informa¬ 
tion from north-eastern Europe. 

The secret ink was discovered on the body of a dead Balt 
by another of Alex’s couriers when crossing the Polish 
frontier. It was an incredible piece of stupidity for an agent 
to be carrying it and we could only presume that he had been 
changing his lodgings or trying to make a quick getaway. 
I sent the container to the analytical department in London 
where chemists determined which reactor would develop it. 

An interesting item which we acquired from a down-and- 
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out Czech technician was the blueprint of a device which 
picked up and relayed conversations to the exchange from a 
room containing a telephone, even when the handpiece was 
hung up. In other words, the telephone cable remained 
alive when the receiver was at rest. I believe it was based on 
a simple re-arrangement of the internal circuit of the 
instrument, plus a microphone. The only protection against 
it was to have a plug-in lead which could be removed during 
confidential conversations. A tea-cosy placed over the 
telephone merely amplified the voices. This particular 
device was manufactured by the Skoda works at Pilsen and 
was later operated by spies of all countries. I believe it was 
used in the United States by the F.B.I. when they were 
investigating racketeers in the unions. I never learnt if my 
plans were the first to get into the hands of the Allies. 

One bitter disappointment was our failure to let the 
Royal Navy know the number and types of ships taking part 
in the German operation against Norway. Alex had fixed 
up a first-class agent in the Naval dockyard of Kiel who sent 
a regular reliable flow of all German sea moves which 
came to us by post in secret ink. Unfortunately for us, but 
luckily for the Germans, all outgoing mail from the Reich 
was stopped for three days during the assault on Norway 
and only after the attack had been launched did we get the 
full battle order. By then it was too late. 

A number of Polish refugees were put in touch with Alex. 
Most of them were keen to fight for the Allies in various 
ways, but very few were suitable for espionage work. They 
were mostly fighting men and temperamentally unsuited to 
intelligence work. A lot of them were smuggled out by a 
pro-British organisation and shipped back to England. One 
day Alex reported contact with a Pole, a blonde Jew, who 
had been employed as an interpreter with the German 
Army and had a very good knowledge of military plans. A 
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gutsy character, he had marched, during the roughest 
time of the year, some hundreds of miles in blinding snow, 
through drifts, constantly harried by patrols and border 
guards. The journey took three weeks and he was exhausted 
by the time he crossed the Latvian frontier. Being a Jew, he 
naturally went straight to the local rabbi and asked for help, 
which was refused. Other members of the Jewish com¬ 
munity were also reluctant to assist, which must have 
sickened him, as although the penalties for harbouring 
illegal refugees were severe, he had felt that he could count 
on someone to take care of him. He was forced to roam the 
streets and sleep for odd hours in a railway waiting-room, 
but he was constantly being moved on by the staff. He fed 
at soup kitchens and lived in permanent fear of arrest or 
deportation by the police. 

Alex No. 2 asked me if I could find the Pole accommoda¬ 
tion and I was in the process of doing so when Alex rang 
again to say that the man had solved the problem by moving 
in with a prostitute. He had apparently, after a final warn¬ 
ing by the stationmaster, been accosted by a street-walker 
who offered him shelter and food. Strangely enough, she 
fed him, warmed him, washed his clothes, and repaired the 
many tears, but they did not go to bed together. She gave 
him a shake-down on the floor and for several days they 
lived in this manner. She was the Good Samaritan for whom 
he had been waiting, after having been rejected by others 
of his own race. 

During her business hours he walked the streets, doing the 
shopping, and returned when she shut up shop, usually 
about midnight. 

In the meantime I had sent a cable to London suggesting 
that the Pole might work for us if he could be persuaded to 
go back to his own country. The War Office agreed, and so 
did he. We equipped him with ski boots, warm underclothes, 
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and windcheaters. Into a rucksack we packed enough food 
for several days and I also managed to get him some Polish 
zlotys. He deliberately waited for bad weather and in the 
middle of a snowstorm set off across the frontier. 

A few days later I was surprised to hear once again from 
Alex No. 2 and I suspected that there was a crisis. The Pole 
had run into a German frontier patrol and only narrowly 
escaped capture. During the struggle he had lost three teeth 
and was badly bruised about the face and body, but he had 
managed to return to the street-walker’s flat. Alex had gone 
to see him and was faced by a very angry woman who called 
him a swine for getting her friend into such a mess, and 
threatened physical violence. Alex was worried that she 
might report him to the authorities, but realised that if she 
did, her friend would be picked up too. She gave Alex a 
rough time and didn’t stop a flow of invective until the Pole 
woke from a deep sleep and told her in plain terms to shut up. 
He immediately added that he would be fit in a few days 
and would have another try. The girl threw herself on the 
bed, pleading with him not to do so, but he was adamant. 
She then turned to Alex crying: “I swear that if he doesn’t 
come back I’ll fix you for good.”- 

The Pole told her not to be stupid, and Alex left. I re¬ 
ceived word a few days later that the Pole had departed. 
He was never seen or heard of again. 
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Between Molotov and Ribbentrop 

W r iTH the fall of France, German prestige in the 
Baltic countries grew enormously and their Legation 
started a campaign for the suppression of local 
French organisations which they claimed were merely cover 
for anti-German activities. The Reich Minister particularly 
pressed the Latvian Government for the closing of the French 
Institute, on the grounds that its cultural work was merely 
a facade for espionage. The Nazis pulled off a clumsy but 
successful bomb hoax which persuaded the Latvians that the 
French were guilty of political intrigue. 

One of the French Service attaches was at the time having 
an affair with a pretty secretary of a neutral legation but, 
unknown to him, she was also the mistress of a German 
official; there was no doubt that she had been planted, for I 
heard from my man that she was reporting the most trivial 
conversations. It was through this liaison, I believe, that the 
hoax was brought off. The Director of the French Institute 
had badly wanted to send a parcel of food and books to a 
Jewish friend in Germany. At this time, thousands of Baltic 
Germans were being repatriated by sea and undoubtedly 
a number of foreign Intelligence Services tried to profit 
by this unique opportunity for introducing their own agents 
into Germany. The Germans were well aware of this and 
kept their eyes and ears wide open. The girlfriend tipped 
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them off* about the parcel and a few days later, a Balt who 
worked on the staff* of the Institute, said he would be pre¬ 
pared to take it with him when he was evacuated. This man, 
in the pay of the Germans, persuaded the Director to hand 
over a signed note to accompany the package. 

A few days later it was announced over the radio that one 
of the evacuee transports was returning to Riga after a bomb 
explosion. The Latvian police conducted a thorough in¬ 
vestigation and were handed the remains of the parcel with 
the signed letter, curiously enough, intact. The bomb 
apparently resembled a spent firework rather more than 
a destructive explosive, but the Germans maintained that 
here was conclusive proof of the Frenchman’s complicity 
in a sabotage plot. Under great pressure the Latvians 
reluctantly agreed to the closing of the Institute. 

Early in 1940 we had all realised that our days in Riga 
were numbered and most of us came to some sort of de¬ 
cision as to how we would leave when the day came. The 
British Minister, Mr. William Orde, had been appointed 
to one of the South American Republics. He decided to 
travel through Siberia just for the experience, but he thought 
he had better send his wife home by air via Stockholm. It 
was still midwinter and flying conditions were appalling. 
Twice the entire Diplomatic Corps, less only the Germans, 
and a whole lot of other friends assembled at the airport 
armed with flowers and so on, only to learn that Mrs. Orde’s 
flight had been cancelled. On the third occasion when we 
had all been waiting around shivering for an hour, the plane 
was cancelled yet again. The whole party began to feel 
very despondent and to wonder if we would ever see Mrs. 
Orde’s plane take off*. 

The day was saved by my old friend, Uncle Sebastian. 
He had been observing the proceedings with some interest 
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from a waiting-room and when he heard what it was all 
about he came over to speak to me. He told me that, in 
spite of the weather, he was leaving for Stockholm shordy in 
his own private plane. He would be delighted to take Mrs. 
Orde with him if she wished to go. I passed on his offer and 
I introduced him to the Ordes. Much to the relief of the 
farewell party, Uncle Sebastian’s invitation was accepted. 
The difficulty lay in one peculiar circumstance: although 
Uncle Sebastian was by birth a Balt, he was a holder of a 
Reichs-Germ&n passport and so technically was at war with 
us. His gesture would certainly not endear him to the local 
Germans but was typical of the strange atmosphere in which 
we all lived. What was in a way even funnier was that Orde 
himself needed a visa to pass through Manchukuo and his 
passport had to be sent to Berlin for stamping. 

I met Lady Orde, as she then was, much later in the war 
in London and I recalled the flight. She admitted that she 
had had some qualms at one stage when she thought the 
aircraft was heading for Germany. However, Uncle Sebas¬ 
tian had faithfully carried out his undertaking and they had 
arrived safely in Stockholm. 

A few days later, on returning to the flat, my housemaid 
announced that a large crate had been delivered during the 
morning and she wanted to know if it should be opened. 
I said that I would do it myself and I was agreeably sur¬ 
prised to find that it contained two dozen bottles of cham¬ 
pagne which I had ordered over a year before and had never 
expected to be delivered. There was a note inside from the 
French wineshippers regretting the delay, they had sent off* 
a consignment in 1939 which had been torpedoed. They 
added that they hoped this lot would arrive safely as they 
were sending it via Holland. I was very glad to get the 
champagne as stocks of wines and foreign spirits were already 
running very low. 
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As the war in the West switched from the phoney to more 
active fighting, the Latvian population began to realise the 
inevitability of foreign occupation in the near future. They 
did not know whether to expect the Germans or the Russians, 
though the majority feared the latter far more. Their mis¬ 
givings were fully justified. In 1940 the Russians carried 
out a bloodless occupation. The country was later to be 
liberated by the Germans in 1941, only to be re-occupied 
by the Russians in 1944 and finally re-incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. The appalling dilemma of the inhabitants 
was reflected in the social life of Riga, where a fatalistic 
abandon began to reign. 

“What will you do if the Russians come?” asked a Latvian 
of his friend in a bar one night. 

“Put my tongue out at them,” his friend replied, making a 
horrible face with his tongue protruding like a man who has 
been hanged. 

The Russians had already taken over certain Baltic ports 
and other strategic points at the beginning of the war. They 
had forced this on the unwilling Latvians using the non¬ 
aggression treaty that existed between the two countries 
as the excuse. Russia at this time continued to insist on her 
desire for Latvian independence. In spite of these assurances 
rumours were constantly circulating of an inpending full- 
scale occupation. A friend who had been a Czarist officer 
and consequently had good reason to be apprehensive of the 
Soviet regime told me stories of how in 1917 mutinous troops 
had driven nails through the badges of rank on officer’s 
shoulders into the flesh and bone. As the rumours increased, 
he would dash into my office, vigorously punching imaginary 
nails into his shoulder and crying, “The Bolsheviks are 
coming!” 

Finally, I received a warning from a senior Latvian 
government official. He told me that following a minor 
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frontier incident on the Soviet border the entry of Russian 
troops might be expected any day. This time it was true. 
Three days later, as I was returning to my office after lunch, 
I saw a number of tanks lined up in the Cathedral Square. 
The drivers wore light blue gorget patches on their collars, 
similar to those worn by the Latvian Army, so that I was 
not at first sure of their identity. A moment later a column 
of tanks clattered past me with infantry clinging to the 
outsides with bayonets fixed. On their hats shone the Red 
Star—the Russians had arrived. 

During the first day of the Soviet occupation, Riga was 
generally quiet and the inhabitants were uncertain of what 
the future held. The Russian mechanised troops stayed close 
to their tanks and trucks, making no effort to move into 
houses or mix with the people. When the infantry arrived 
they took over the large buildings from which they evicted 
the tenants. A Soviet warship sailed up the River Dvina 
and tied up alongside a wharf. She seemed enormous and I 
took her to be a cruiser, though she was in fact only a des¬ 
troyer flotilla leader. A loudspeaker on her main deck 
blared music all day and attracted a curious audience which 
was kept at a distance by Russian sailors armed with rifles 
and vicious-looking three-cornered bayonets. 

I wandered about for a few hours looking at the troops and 
was amused as I sauntered through the Legation area to see 
all the chimneys belching black columns of smoke as official 
papers and compromising documents were hurriedly burnt. 
I had disposed of all my papers except for the various essen¬ 
tials some days before, and I had learned then that burning 
thick packets of paper is a devil of a job, needing plenty 
of paraffin and lots of stirring before the paper turns to 
ash. 

As the evening wore on, the Latvians became more curious 
and, eventually, large crowds roamed the streets inspecting 
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the invaders, some of whom had strongly Mongolian features, 
heavily pock-marked and saturnine. They looked well 
dressed and well fed. Conversation soon sprang up between 
the Russian-speaking locals and the soldiers. At one stage a 
commissar stood on a box haranguing the crowd, telling 
them how lucky they were to be under the protection of the 
Soviet Union and what a wonderful land it was. One 
Latvian wit raised a laugh by asking silly questions. 

“Are the houses better than ours in your country?” 

“Yes, much better.” 

“Is the food of better quality?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“How about wages?” 

“They are far higher in the U.S.S.R.” 

“Then why don’t you stay there?” 

The man dodged away before the furious commissar could 
take any action, but the audience roared with laughter and 
refused to pay any more attention. 

The crowd grew denser after nightfall and, although the 
city police at first tried to stop any exchanges, they finally 
gave up a losing battle. Small disturbances broke out here 
and there but the Russians paid little heed. Around midnight, 
having decided to return home, I stopped on the way near 
to a particularly noisy group who were shouting and yelling 
at the Soviet troops. Suddenly a huge driver clambered out 
of his tank, walked over to the noisiest demonstrator and 
knocked him flat on his back with an enormous hairy fist, 
shouting: “We can’t get to sleep. Why don’t you go home?” 

The remainder needed little encouragement. When I re¬ 
tired to bed I could still hear the distant roar of crowds 
roaming the streets, determined to make a night of it. 

For several days after, large-scale demonstration marches 
were organised throughout the town. Every category of 
worker was represented and I was highly amused to see a 
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friend, an elegant female secretary, stepping out in her high 
heels amongst a group of clerical workers with a placard 
reading: Welcome to our Soviet friends. It was as if Ninotchka 
had come to life. At the head of the column strode a clerk 
who worked at a foreign legation, carrying a huge red flag. 
Some of the other participants were rather less attractive. 

I heard on the second morning that the prisons had been 
thrown open and the inmates had been made to join the 
processions as a gesture of gratitude to their liberators. Even 
those in the prison hospitals, just capable of walking, were 
‘allowed’ out and many hobbled past on sticks and crutches 
in a Russian-sponsered protest against the allegedly bad 
administration of the Latvian Government. 

Each new day brought fresh changes. It was depressing 
to watch the whole fabric of a free and sovereign state 
crumble and collapse beneath the impact of the relentless 
Communist machine. Several people, recognising me on the 
streets as an Englishman, would say: “Tell your people at 
home that we didn’t want them to come.” 

It seemed as if the invaders deliberately allowed a state of 
chaos to develop in all departments so as to have a plausible 
excuse to step in and take over. The Electricity supplies failed 
on several occasions, dustbins remained uncollected and the 
streets remained unswept. The postal system became vague 
and unreliable. After a few days the Latvian police were 
ordered to remove their cap badges—a severe blow to their 
morale—and later the whole force was disbanded. 

One evening I heard a shot coming from one of the main 
boulevards. I went towards the sound to find a mob of 
several thousand advancing on the main police station. 
With no one to control the rabble, all the law-abiding citizens, 
myself among them, returned to their homes. I had only just 
settled down to some work with a large whisky and soda 
at hand when the telephone rang. As I lifted the receiver 
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I heard a loud volley of expletives in the voice of my dentist 
who lived opposite the scene of the attack. Terribly excited, 
he lapsed into a strong Jewish-German accent with the most 
comic results. 

“Oh, oh, Mr. Whitwell,” he cried, “you should see them 
now, you would go mad. They are storming the Prefecture, 
breaking everything as they go, and the women are following 
behind with sacks to collect the loot.” 

Poor Mr. Birnbaum. A few days later he called on me, 
with several large rectangular packages which contained a 
small collection of oil paintings. He valued them highly 
and wanted me to store them; he was terrified that they 
would brand him as a bourgois capitalist in the eyes of the 
new rulers. I accepted the proposition, but I soon received 
similar requests from other friends and even from strangers, 
which would have led to my flat becoming an art gallery. 
I decided that the only policy was to impose an iron rule of 
refusing all such demands. One man was most insistent that 
I should take charge of a diamond and sapphire suite and 
take it back eventually to England. I put him off with the 
excuse that I should never get it through the various Cus¬ 
toms but he still kept on at me for days afterwards. 

Most, if not all, of these people died in 1941 when the 
German S.S. marched thousands of Jews into the surround¬ 
ing forests and, having forced them to dig their own graves, 
shot them down. 

The only exception I made to my rule was in the case of 
the Jewish agency which had an office in Riga concerned 
with the evacuation of the Jews to Palestine. Shortly after 
the arrival of the Soviets, the office was ordered to close and 
the manager asked me if I would transfer their sterling bank 
balance to their London headquarters. It seemed a reason¬ 
able request and I sent it off. It was received in England with 
considerable surprise, and encouraged the local manager to 
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ask me if I would send home a kilogram of gold. I felt this 
was going a bit too far and I declined. 

A difficult situation arose when a Russian order decreed 
the closing of all banks. This was quite unexpected and few 
of us had made other arrangements; it could have seriously 
jeopardised my work. Fortunately, a colleague in Sweden 
cabled to ask if I would take over against sterling a parcel 
of Latvian currency which represented the hard-won savings 
of a Latvian Foreign Service secretary. I agreed and the 
exchange was made. Many years after the war I met this 
man in London who thanked me profusely for my help. 
On the strength of this sterling balance he had, on arrival 
in England, set up as a moneylender and business had been 
extremely good. 

The next Russian move brought about the dissolution of 
the Government on the grounds that it was not truly re¬ 
presentative of the people. It was replaced by a tem¬ 
porary one, still composed, much to our surprise, of non- 
Communists. At the same time, posters went up all over the 
country announcing a general election. 

Mr. Vishinsky came from Moscow to broadcast an appeal 
to the country for the acceptance of the Soviet way of life 
with all its advantages. During a pause in the speech, when 
he had obviously missed his place in the script, he was heard 
to say in an audible aside: 

“I don’t know why we have to bother with these bloody 
Latvians.” 

His slip caused considerable amusement among the popu¬ 
lation whose only wish was that the Russians would give up 
bothering. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


Russia Moves In 

G radually the Russians tightened their grip. When 
the main occupation forces moved in there were 
about eighty thousand of them: they requisitioned 
barracks and buildings all over Latvia. A new hazard that I 
had to deal with was the presence of several direction-finding 
vehicles which toured the city trying to locate illegal wireless 
sets such as mine. This was a serious threat and we had to 
employ several men whose sole job was to follow the vans 
and report by telephone whenever they entered our area. 

For a while the shops were allowed to continue business, 
but within a few weeks new orders closed them all down with 
the exception of food stores, and these were only allowed to 
open for a certain number of hours on particular days. Long 
queues formed outside as anxious housewives searched for 
sufficient food to feed their families. The temporary Govern¬ 
ment was forced to pass a property law which also caused a 
widespread change. As from a certain date no citizen would 
be entitled to occupy more than nine cubic metres of living 
space. This resulted in a scramble of people trying to move 
in with friends before they were forced to live elsewhere. 
Every family found a barrow or hand-truck or even a pram 
and the streets were full of men, women and children, 
trudging along with their possessions piled high on the 
rickety vehicles. I even noticed a former Cabinet Minister 
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walking along pushing a barrow looking for somewhere to live. 

The old police force was replaced by a Communist con¬ 
trol and with it the inevitable NKVD> the dreaded secret 
police. Its tentacles gradually spread out, beginning to 
encircle the political suspects and other reactionaries with no 
place in a Communist community. Friends and acquain¬ 
tances would quietly disappear, to be heard of no more. If 
enquiries were made with the police or other departments, 
they would deny all knowledge of their whereabouts. It was 
uncanny the way people were just silently spirited away. At 
the same time, a lot of old scores were settled between Lat¬ 
vians which had no possible connection with politics. The 
Director of Military Intelligence was arrested by the NKVD 
and put under considerable pressure to betray his agents. 
He was threatened with torture and reprisals on his family. 
Rather than give in, he shot himself. There were many other 
individual tragedies enacted in those days. Factory owners 
were arrested by worker’s security guards and confined to 
their own works. Businessmen were denounced as profiteers 
by employees and incarcerated as tyrants. Some of them 
tried to flee the country, but as all passports had been with¬ 
drawn, very few got across the frontiers and many were shot 
in the attempt. 

The Latvians did not suffer it all without showing some 
spirit of rebellion. There were several gestures of defiance 
in the capital and in towns and villages all over the country. 
It had been the custom every day for a ceremonial guard¬ 
mounting to take place at the impressive National Liberation 
Memorial and, when this was stopped, a huge mound of 
wreaths appeared on the monument overnight. Singing of 
the national anthem was banned, but at many theatres and 
cinemas, audiences stood in defiance of the order and sang 
the anthem despite the presence of well-known police in¬ 
formers. 
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The Russians lost no time in getting their tabs on all 
foreigners. Before long I sensed that I was being watched. 
For some days however. I could not confirm my suspicions. 
Then, one morning I entered my office and the telephone 
rang. A voice, recognisable as that of a friend of mine who 
lived in an apartment opposite, said in a guarded tone: 

“You were trailed this morning. When you left home a 
man on the other side of the street signalled to an accomplice 
who followed you at some distance.” 

From then on I was shadowed wherever I went, that is, 
when it suited my purposes and not when it suited theirs. 
My two shadows were hopeless amateurs and I soon got to 
know them. They wore the same clothes every day and stood 
out a mile by the obvious way in which they hung about 
outside my flat or the office, or followed me in bars or hotel 
foyers. The poor chaps were so hard up that if I went into 
a bar they couldn’t even afford to buy themselves a drink, 
but had to sit hidden behind a newspaper waiting for me to 
leave. On one occasion I stayed drinking with friends for 
several hours, and the barman finally got fed-up with my 
shadow taking up valuable space and asked him to leave. He 
silently refused to budge. The bartender signalled an enor¬ 
mous doorman who also doubled as chucker-out. I felt sorry 
for the fellow and I had no hard feelings for him. I felt that 
he should 'not be thrown into the gutter on my account. 
Assuming an alcoholic jollity, I went to the barman and said, 
“Look, I’m just about to order drinks allround and I’d like 
this fellow to have one.” 

“That’s all he’s been waiting for,” retorted the barman. 
“He’s a scrounger, I know the type.” 

The shadow continued to sit, a look of blank confusion 
on his face. When the drink was put beside him he refused 
to touch it, but he remained doggedly on until I left. 

At home I received daily reports from the caretaker and 
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the boiler-stoker of the conversations they had each morning 
with plainclothes policemen. Their attention to detail was 
fantastic. They wanted to know how many suits I had, 
whether I possessed more than one tie, how often I had a 
bath, who my girlfriends were, and all my visitors. In return 
for their small services I often tipped the staff and this once 
very nearly landed me in trouble. 

The porter had gone out on the booze with my gratuity 
one day and got so drunk on vodka that he had aroused the 
suspicions of the police who were puzzled as to how he had 
obtained so much money. Luckily, even in his cups, the 
porter kept his wits, letting loose a flood of words about 
blueing his savings before they were confiscated by the 
Communists. 

From enquiries and my shadows’ pattern of work, I soon 
realised that it was quite easy to elude them. Their orders 
were to follow me all day until the light in my bedroom was 
extinguished, when they went home. They were not, I 
understood, allowed expenses and could not afford to travel 
by taxi. If I wished to avoid them I had only got to take the 
lone taxi standing outside my block of flats, go to the nearest 
hotel, pay it off, and walk through to another exit and 
another cab. The agent would take the registration number 
of the first taxi but that would only trace me as far as the 
hotel. 

In order to avoid their attentions I used a considerable 
number of evasive tactics. One Saturday afternoon when I 
was out shopping I decided to have a little game with my 
shadow on duty. He was keeping much too close to me. 
Catching sight of him in a shop window, I suddenly halted, 
turned round and without a pause asked: “Will you kindly 
give me a light?”—taking out a cigarette. His pink face 
flushed scarlet and avoiding my eye, he fumbled in his 
raincoat, rather ungraciously handing me a box of matches. I 
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struck one, lit my cigarette, thanked him and turned on my 
heel. For a while he kept his distance but eventually re¬ 
turned to his station just a few yards behind me. 

One evening when I was forced to go out before my 
‘official bedtime’, I thought I would avoid my watchers by 
leaving by the back entrance to the block. Having arranged 
for my secretary to come back to the flat before me, we 
descended the stairs together arm in arm. At the critical 
stage, as we reached the ground floor, one of my shadows 
dashed into the vestibule and eyed us suspiciously. My 
coat collar was turned up and I wore a hat which was 
unusual for me. Somehow I passed his scrutiny. We con¬ 
tinued to walk at a leisurely pace to a pre-arranged spot 
where we were picked up by a car. 

It was extremely inconvenient to be watched at this 
period as news from Germany was still coming through and 
communications were difficult enough without the added 
irritation of half-witted shadows. That evening I had to 
meet Alex No. 2 to pass on the latest message for wireless 
transmission to London. He was driving the car and he 
first deposited my secretary at her home, then motored off to 
drive round the suburbs. The main news of the night was 
that I had obtained information from various sources that 
the Germans were experimenting with a super-heavy tank 
and I had now received technical details which amplified 
previous reports. This may well have been the Tiger Tank 
which became a menace to Allied troops later in the war. 

Alex and I also had other business that evening. It was 
beyond doubt that all foreigners would shortly be thrown 
out of the Baltic area. We therefore had to make proper 
arrangements for our wireless station to continue to operate 
and also to fix a code and schedules for transmission times 
and wavelengths. I had been instructed by London to 
devise my own cipher, but on receiving it they had replied 
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that it was too vulnerable and that I should therefore devise 
a reciphering table. All this was done rather painfully as I 
am no cryptographer. 

The car bumped along the Riga roads as we talked. Alex 
had mapped out a perpetual calendar by which means 
London would always know at what time we would come 
on the air at any given day of the year. For about two 
hours he explained his plan and the principle on which the 
calendar worked. We cruised along woodland lanes with 
Alex steering the car with one hand and emphasising points 
with the other. I made no notes and memorised the details, 
intending to write them down after I had returned home. 

Alex dropped me several blocks away from my flat and I 
walked the final stage of the journey. The following morn¬ 
ing I sat down with paper and pen to write out the perpetual 
calendar. To my horror I found that I could not recollect a 
vital link in the system. Fortunately, my secretary who was 
rather more mathematically-minded, was able to sort it 
out by recognising the rhythm of the figures, so all was 
well. 

In the first weeks of July 1940 banner headlines in the local 
papers announced the date of the general election as July 
14th. One ex-Cabinet Minister, bravely but foolishly, 
announced the formation of a party to oppose the Com¬ 
munists at the polls. Bills were printed and he even held a 
few meetings. Then he disappeared, as did all his supporters, 
leaving the field clear for the Communists. Immediately 
after the inevitable poll result the newly formed Cabinet 
cabled Stalin asking him to incorporate Latvia into the 
U.S.S.R. which he was only too pleased to do. All the 
foreign missions and businesses were ordered to leave the 
country at once within the next month. From then on the 
Baltic States became the responsibility of the Embassy in 
Moscow as far as British interests were concerned. Having 
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foreseen this course of events we were not disturbed or 
unprepared. 

The British community met in the club to talk the situa¬ 
tion over. It was eventually decided that the only feasible 
route home was via Siberia, Japan, Canada and then home 

a long way round. Travelling by train and sea, we were 
able to take quite a lot of baggage although we had to sell 
all our bulky possessions. It was very difficult to dispose of 
furniture or anything like that as the second-hand market 
was flooded. The owner of the pieces in my flat told me to 
leave them there. Some of them were magnificent and were 
reputed to have belonged to a Russian nobleman, but they 
were obviously no good for a man living in nine cubic 
metres of space and, anyway, might well have compromised 
him in the eyes of the new bosses. Jewellery was also not 
easily saleable. I had heard that many people went into the 
countryside at night to bury large quantities of valuables, 
including canteens of silver. 

The American Chargd d’Affaires who had recently 
returned from a trip to the States via Siberia advised us to 
take as much food as we could carry, as he had often been 
hungry with long gaps between meals. Nine of us were 
travelling together, most of the others being officials with 
the British Legation. We packed several huge hampers with 
a variety of tins and bottles, enough to keep us going for the 
twelve-day train journey between Moscow and Vladivos¬ 
tok. At the last moment, however, the manager of the local 
Tntourist’ agency informed us that we were not allowed to 
take food into the Soviet Union. There were, he said, ample 
supplies and we had to buy food tickets for the journey from 
Intourist payable in American dollars. As usual the U.S. 
Chargd d’Affaires was extremely helpful. 

The Legation had quite a problem deciding what to do 
with most of the British community. Some were still in 
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possession of sufficient funds to be able to make private 
arrangements. Others, however, since the start of hostilities, 
had seen their businesses collapse and were very badly off. 
Instructions from London ordered them to be evacuated to 
Australia for the duration of the war, which upset many 
of them who had friends and relatives in England, from 
whom they would now inevitably be separated for a long 
time. 

My advertisement for the sale of office furniture met with 
a good response. I suppose the dealers were anticipating an 
increase in bureaucracy. Typewriters in particular were 
snapped up as it was rightly thought that these would be¬ 
come very rare in a Communist state. My rooms became 
more and more bare until I finally found myself in the office 
with only a telephone and a tattered piece of carpet on the 
floor. 

On the last night I had an early meal at my favourite 
restaurant, Otto Schwarz’s, with a few close friends. Already 
many people had faded away. Schmidkoff had been one of 
the first to disappear and I cannot say I blamed him, with 
thousands of criminals roaming the streets and no doubt 
intent on revenge. Uncle Sebastian had also gone, I sus¬ 
pected to Germany, and of course most of the German Balts 
had already been voluntarily evacuated. For me it was a 
memorable occasion, as I knew that the days of the old Otto 
Schwarz I had known so well were numbered. Under the 
new masters it could hope at best to continue as a state- 
owned proletarian eatinghouse. 

We passed through a large cocktail lounge where a num¬ 
ber of diners were seated at small tables drinking their 
aperitifs, very much as usual. To outward appearances the 
scene might equally well have been made in London or New 
York, and yet this little world as we had known it, was about 
to collapse. We made our way to a new small bar in one 
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corner of a room which had only just been opened. It was 
attractively decorated with a background flanked by small 
wrought-iron gates which opened on to a painted garden 
scene. The barman mixed us dry martinis just as normal, 
but the feeling of the eleventh hour haunted me and this 
normal atmosphere seemed extraordinarily eery. 

“Where will you go now?” I asked the barman. 

“I shall have to make up my mind in the next day or two 
whether to go to Germany or stay on here under the 
Russians,” he replied. 

This was the difficult choice which faced so many people, 
that of living under Communism or National Socialism. 
Many families had already been split over this question, 
you had the parents perhaps opting for Germany whilst the 
children remained to face a new life governed by a strange 
philosophy. 

The dining-room was staffed by the same elderly waiters, 
some of whom I knew by name, and we were greeted as usual 
and shown to our table. The food was as good as ever, but 
the vodka seemed strangely watery. I complained about 
this to our waiter who took away our carafe and disappeared 
into the kitchen. After a long delay he told me regretfully 
that he could do nothing about the matter, but that the 
kitchen soviet would investigate my complaint the next day. 
I did not tell the old man that, barring accidents, I hoped 
that I should be on my way home by then. 

We took a last look round the familiar scene and then 
rather sadly left. I took one of the few remaining taxis back 
to my flat and, on approaching the entrance, I saw one of my 
shadows still on duty on the opposite pavement. In the 
foyer I bumped into the porter who gestured with his head 
across the road: “He’s been enquiring again. Wants to 
know what your plans are for the winter. I don’t think he’s 
gathered that you’re leaving tomorrow.” 
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The time was about 9.30 p.m. and I had a last date with 
Alex No. 2 at 10.30. It was to be our final meeting. Every¬ 
thing had been arranged, the wireless transmitter was 
working smoothly and the perpetual calendar for trans¬ 
mission schedules had been re-checked. Since the set had 
been set up in the datcha there had been no suspicious reports 
or visits by anyone and I had high hopes that it would carry 
on sending important information for many more months to 
come. Little did I know at the time that it was to be the only 
secret radio transmitting messages to Britain from the whole 
of Eastern Europe. 

At about 10.15 I switched off the lights and peering 
through the heavy curtains I saw my shadow get out his 
heavy pocket watch, glance at it and, after making a note in 
his pocket book, move off, his work for the day ended. A few 
moments later I went outside to stand in the darkness at the 
corner of the street. Shortly afterwards a car pulled up, a 
door opened hurriedly, I stepped inside and the driver moved 
off without a word. 

Alex No. 2 was in the back and we quietly exchanged 
greetings. He had always been very much of a mystery 
man to me for although we had worked so closely together 
for some time now, I did not ever feel that I had really got 
to know him. He had only once referred to his own life, 
when he told me that he had been at Riga University with 
Alfred Rosenberg, who later became a prominent Nazi 
and Head of a Party organisation dealing with German 
residents abroad. 

In appearance, Alex No. 2 was tall and dark, with hand¬ 
some features, looking more of an intellectual than a man of 
action. He was the last man one would have expected to be 
an intelligence agent and this was perhaps one of his greatest 
assets. He simply did not look the part. Yet, in his singleness 
of purpose and his devotion to the British cause, he was one 
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of the bravest men I have ever met. I sometimes wonder 
why he continued to work for the British to the bitter end 
when for him there could be no future in it. 

“What is the use of my having agents placed everywhere 
when my country has a cancer of the body?” he once asked 
me after the Russian Occupation, and I could think of no 
answer, but he continued faithfully to carry out his difficult 
and dangerous duties until his radio was silenced by the 
advancing German Army when Riga fell on July 1st, 1941. 
Nothing more was ever heard of him and we could only 
assume that he had died in the fighting for Riga. 

On that last night we had to make final arrangements 
for the continuation of the network which was now to be¬ 
come entirely Alex’s responsibility. I had obtained for him 
a considerable sum of money and, quite casually, he told 
me: “If the money runs out don’t worry, I’ll pay the agents 
out of my own pocket and the British can reimburse me 
after the war is won.” 

It was typical of him, a man who risked his life daily, 
that money should be of litde importance to him. 

I had that day received a new type of code which was to 
be kept in reserve for use on the radio, and this I handed 
over to him with the quite unnecessary warning to memorise 
it and destroy it as quickly as possible. I have vivid memories 
of that night as we drove through the woods with rain 
lashing the car and wind rocking the trees. Even the 
car bounced in the wind as we talked and made our final 
arrangements. I suppose we drove for something like two 
hours. As we drove back into Riga the rain stopped, the 
wind dropped and a huge moon shone brilliantly from a 
patchy sky. The big car halted in a square not far from my 
flat and the moon was lighting the house and a small church 
as I stepped out. I turned to grasp Alex’s hand—“Good 
luck,” he said, “and goodbye, Herr Whitwell.” The car 
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door closed, the engine revved and that was the last I ever 
saw of him. 

In the morning I paid my final visit to the office, the rooms 
were empty and desolate, and when the telephone rang the 
noise was prodigious. I answered it and the girl operator 
informed me that she had a telegram to read over to me. 
The deciphered text was a piece of typical stupidity from a 
bureaucrat in London. Two days previously I warned 
England that I proposed to destroy all my ciphers at mid¬ 
day. However, recognising the peculiarities of some of the 
chairborne types, I delayed the destruction until 12.30. It 
was only because of this that I was able to read the cable. 
The contents were to the effect that my secretary had been 
posted to Stockholm and should proceed there immediately. 
In the first place, this was impossible as at that time there 
were no passenger services and the Russians would not allow 
her to remain in Riga any longer. I ignored the cable. The 
mere idea had reduced the girl to tears as she had no 
inclination to stay cooped up in Sweden for the rest of the 
war. 

The train was due to depart in the early evening, and with 
thirty-six trunks and cases I sent for two cabs to take me to 
the station. As I followed the struggling drivers to the 
vehicles, I noticed my day shadow watching proceedings 
from the other side of the road. He showed considerable 
interest and to my utter surprise, glancing through the back 
window, I noticed him following me in another cab. For 
him to lash out on a taxi meant something important was 
in the air. 

Our party was made of diplomats and businessmen, nine 
of us in all. We were quite excited at the prospect of a 
journey across an unknown continent. Only one of us had 
been to Russia before and he could remember very little 
about it. A number of our friends were on the platform to 
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bid us farewell and there were several tearful partings. I 
have always loathed departures of this sort and it was with a 
certain amount of relief that I saw the porters closing the 
train doors. At this moment I looked out across the plat¬ 
form and there stood my shadow, propped up against a 
pillar. He was gazing intently at me, hands in the pockets 
of his mackintosh and his head hunched on his shoulders. 
He looked absolutely miserable and it occurred to me that 
perhaps he was not looking forward to a change of job after 
all, he might get landed with somebody very much more 
difficult and less accommodating than myself. As the train 
jerked and slowly moved, on a sudden impulse I leant out 
of the carriage window, looked straight at him and gave him 
a cheerful wave. To my astonishment he took both hands 
from his pocket, waved them in the air and grinned from 
ear to ear, revealing a mouth crammed full of gold teeth. It 
was even more laughable when, in the middle of this demon¬ 
stration, he realised what he was doing, wiped the grin off 
his face and stuck his hands back in his raincoat pockets. 

I took my seat in the compartment and leant back. I had 
a feeling of some satisfaction with the work done in R iga over 
the last six years and I hoped that, when I eventually got 
back home, after journeying nearly round the world, I 
would get a better job, but for the moment I was determined 
to relax and enjoy my travels across new and exciting 
country. 
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Journey Home 

I had said goodbye to Riga and the Baltic States; for a 
few minutes the party in my compartment sat silently, 
watching the houses drift past our windows. We were 
none of us likely to see Riga again, and certainly not in the 
pleasant circumstances of before the war. Our sadness at 
leaving was coloured by the anxiety, which I think we all felt, 
as to whether we would be allowed over the Russian frontier. 

The last weeks had been pretty anxious for me, and my 
shadowing had made it clear that the Russians regarded me 
at least with suspicion. A number of people had vanished 
from Riga and enquiries at police headquarters had met 
with little interest and no information as to their where¬ 
abouts. They might never have existed for all the police 
cared. It was not a pleasant thought, that this could very 
easily happen to me. 

At this period, my masters had been particularly pressing 
for information about any railway consignments passing 
through Latvia from Russia to Germany or vice versa; I 
had not been able to obtain a great deal of detail on this. 
The German military attache in Riga was on friendly 
terms with one of the neutral attaches and he had let slip a 
few scraps of information. The German was quite con¬ 
vinced that the war would shortly be won by Germany and, 
in the convivial company of a fellow soldier, he had com- 
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mitted a few indiscretions. The neutral attach^ passed on the 
gist of their conversations to me. At this time, the Germans 
were supplying the Russians with a certain amount of war 
material—later in the war the German army was rather 
irritated to find their own weapons being used against them 
and thought that the German-Russian ‘honeymoon’ had 
been taken a little too far. 

Relations between the two countries were extremely 
correct. At one stage, the Russians had moved some extra 
armour into Lithuania and Ribbentrop made an official 
complaint; the Russians smartly withdrew the tanks. I 
wished their behaviour to the Latvians had been a little 
more on these lines. 

Throughout the journey, I kept an eye upon any train 
that we met, but I was unable to spot anything very note¬ 
worthy. The only unusual consignment that I noticed any¬ 
where was when we reached Vladivostock, where I saw 
large quantities of linseed oil being unloaded from a Jap¬ 
anese ship. I do not know if this was very significant; it is 
interesting that a number of the Russian ships which sailed 
in the famous Allied convoys to Murmansk were also carry¬ 
ing linseed oil. The Russians presumably loaded at least 
their own ships with what they regarded as vital supplies 
and so I imagine that the linseed oil was considered 
important. 

After a few hours, we reached the Soviet border—I have 
to admit, with some relief. All passengers had to leave the 
train as the Russian railways run on a much wider gauge 
than is used in the West. Our passports were collected and, 
despite requests for them to be returned, we never saw them 
again until we left Russia. All luggage was removed and 
taken to a huge wooden shed, to which we were also 
shepherded. It proved to be the customs’ department and 
several hours elapsed before we escaped. Travellers to 
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Britain who complain of the strictness of our officials should 
pay a visit to the Soviet Union, where they would realise 
that the British are only amateurs at the game. Every item 
of luggage was opened and the contents piled on an examina¬ 
tion bench. Customs Officers went through every single 
piece, running their hands along seams, inspecting buttons 
and viewing each page of every book. I noticed that the 
walls of the hut were decorated with the portraits of officials 
who had carried out their work with exceptional zeal. They 
were classed as Stakhanovitzi, the same as star-workers in the 
factories who regularly exceeded the norm. 

It was apparent that every man on duty that day was 
determined to have his portrait in the picture gallery—and 
they did not mind how much misery or discomfort they 
caused in the process. One of the senior officers was a for¬ 
bidding-looking woman, perched on a tall stool behind a 
sloping desk. Her uniform was identical with that of her 
male colleagues and her peaked cap carried a Red Star. 
Objects of special interest were passed to her and, when I 
first noticed her, she was peering through thick pince-nez at 
a pocket dictionary, holding each page up to the light and 
examining it with a magnifying glass. Two hours later, she 
was still fully occupied looking for the book’s hidden secret. 

At last the baggage was humped by a posse of porters to a 
train, and with a minimum of fuss, we were on our way again. 
Our destination was Moscow, only a few hours away. 

The first thing we learned was that all Russian trains are 
fitted with radio and, whether you like it or not, you have to 
listen to a continuous blast of music and political speeches 
coming from loudspeakers not fitted with an on-off switch. 
The journey, and especially the customs examination, had 
been so depressing that when we reached the Hotel Metro- 
pole, I felt it incumbent upon me to cheer up the rest of the 
party and took them straight along to the cocktail bar. We 
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mounted stools flanking a magnificent bar and called the 
white-haired barman, who had clearly been used to better 
things, ordering vodka cocktails—“Very cold, please,” I 
requested. 

Alphonse nodded his understanding and asked: “Would 
you all please retire to a table. I am about to prepare the 
ice for your drinks and it is rather dangerous.” 

Puzzled but willing, we moved off to a distant corner and 
prepared to watch the ‘dangerous’ operation. The barman 
disappeared through a door and shordy returned, humping 
on his shoulder an enormous block of ice which looked as 
though it had come straight from Siberia. With a crash he 
placed it on a ledge behind the bar and, wielding an axe 
rather like those used by mountaineers, set to work with a 
will to break it up. Slivers of ice shot all over the room and, 
by the time it was reduced to useable proportions, Alphonse 
was visibly sweating. With great panache and his little 
finger bent, he then dropped with a flourish a minute piece 
of ice into each glass and poured the ingredients. With a 
towel he swept the remainder of the ice to the floor on his 
side of the counter, beckoning us to return. We did so, 
surreptitiously wiping small pieces of melting ice from the 
stools. When we were settled, sensing that this was an 
occasion for Alphonse, I raised my glass ceremoniously say¬ 
ing “Cheers”. We all up-ended our drinks and in the pause 
that followed, Alphonse looked at me expectantly, like an 
artist awaiting the praise of the critics. In fact, the cocktail 
was not at all bad and I told him so, immediately ordering 
another round. Luckily, no more ice-breaking was necessary 
and we were able to retain our seats. 

With several warming drinks inside, we separated and 
went upstairs to view our rooms. The building was clean, 
but had obviously known better days, as was evident from 
the faded curtains and worn gilt paint. The bed linen was 
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spotless, very old but beautifully repaired, and the sheets on 
my bed had a monogram with a coronet, taken I suppose 
many years before from the linen-cupboard of a noble 
family. The staff looked like relics from Czarist days, as 
indeed they probably were, and would not have been out of 
place in the Ritz or the Crillon. I thought that I would 
have a bath, but after the water had been running for some 
time a stream of cold water was still running from the hot 
tap. I rang for the chambermaid and asked her in German 
if there was anything to be done. She obviously understood 
but she merely raised her eyebrows, shrugging her shoulders 
as if to say: “You’ll be lucky!” 

I joined the rest of the party for dinner, which helped 
considerably to cheer us up, giving us hopes for the rest of our 
journey. The meal was magnificent. We started with caviar, 
went on to cold game and salad, and ended with a good 
selection of cheese and sweets. Generous carafes of vodka 
were kept filled throughout the meal. We were soon to 
learn that smoked salmon and caviar are not luxury foods 
and form part of most restaurant menus. 

As the night was still young, it was suggested that we 
help our digestion with a stroll. The hotel was not far from 
the Kremlin and we naturally headed towards that extra¬ 
ordinary group of buildings. A huge wall, with large 
Christmas trees planted at intervals along it, surrounds the 
area and all entrances are guarded by Red Army soldiers. 
Each spire, in those days, was surmounted by illuminated 
red stars, which appeared incongruous as one automatically 
looked for a cross. Our cocktails and dinner had put us in 
good spirits, which encouraged the Russian speaker of our 
party to approach a sentry and ask if we might enter. The 
man did not even deign to reply, so we moved on to see the 
famous underground station nearby. 

The next morning, a crisp sunny September day with a 
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hint of frost in the air, we went to the British Embassy which 
stood, as it still does today, on the banks of the River Mos¬ 
cow; it was originally the home of a Gzarist sugar magnate. 
The hall was crammed to capacity with diplomatic bags, 
luggage and an assortment of articles sent, I presumed, with 
British evacuees from other Baltic capitals. Sir Stafford Gripps 
was not there, but the staff were very generous and kind. 

I was puzzled and rather intrigued when one of the 
secretaries asked if I had any clothes to sell. Owing to the 
rush of evacuees, the Embassy was desperately short of 
roubles and the easiest way to obtain them was by selling 
clothing to the State stores; the money so acquired would 
help on our journey across Russia. I returned to the hotel 
and went through my suitcases. I eventually went back to 
the Embassy with five suits, two or three shirts, some socks, 
one pair of brown brogues a couple of ties and an evening 
tail coat, for which I foresaw no immediate use. These were 
well received and I was given, a generous rouble allowance 
and promised a statement of account when I reached London. 
It was impossible to dispose of all the clothing at once, as 
anyone offering more than one suit would have been sus¬ 
pected of profiteering (a second-hand suit fetched about ^io) 
the huge pile of clothes was disposed of over several months. 
I was surprised to learn that the tail coat had found a buyer 
in such a proletarian state and wondered vaguely whether 
Prokofieff was conducting the Moscow Symphony Orchestra 
wearing my best Hawes & Curtis! Many months later, 
I received in England a statement for £70, with a cheque 
for the balance over the money advanced to me in Moscow. 

Before leaving Moscow by the Trans-Siberian Express that 
night we gathered for a final meal at the hotel, where an 
Intourist courier joined us, having been detailed to accom¬ 
pany our party on the journey to Vladivostock and attend 
to our comforts. 
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At the main Moscow station we joined several hundred 
other travellers of every nation, creed and colour, who were 
following the same route. The Embassy had thoughtfully 
sent an interpreter to see us safely aboard, and he proved 
invaluable. The combined baggage of our party was stacked 
like a small mountain on the platform, and I must confess 
that I had contributed thirty-six pieces myself. Slowly it 
was taken and stowed away in the train, constantly watched 
by the disapproving gaze of a senior Intourist official, who 
kept passing acid comments to the interpreter. As the time 
of departure approached I noticed that only one piece of 
luggage remained on the platform. It was a rather natty 
rawhide wardrobe trunk which belonged to me. There 
followed a discussion between the train crew, the Intourist 
official and the interpreter. The argument soon warmed up 
with the Intourist official alternately pointing an accusing 
finger at my suitcase and then waving his fists in the inter¬ 
preter’s face. 

“That case,” and he said it with a look of deep disgust, “is 
too big to go into the sleeping car and there is no room in 
the van.” 

“All foreigners travel with much luggage,” interceded 
the interpreter. 

“Then it’s up to them to change their bourgeois habits!” 
hissed the official. 

By this time doors were being slammed, the departure 
of the train was imminent and I really began to fear for my 
bag. But to the rescue came the Guard, a giant of a man in 
a uniform fit for a Field Marshal. Grandly he asked the 
reason for the trouble and haughtily said there was still room 
in the forward luggage van, where the case should be put 
immediately, or there would be a bother if his train was late 
leaving. We hurried aboard and settled down as the engine 
screamed and the wheels slowly began to revolve. 
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With the much wider gauge, Russian trains are very 
comfortable and we were delighted to find that each sleeper 
coach boasted a shower, with both hot and cold water—a 
Godsend during the twelve days’ journey. The passenger 
list was international: amongst our companions we found 
Japanese, Chinese, Russians as well as various Western 
Europeans who were, like us, trying to get home or escape 
from Germany. In the dining car we also noticed several 
Russian women, clearly of gentle birth, whose appearance 
contrasted strangely with the other proletarian travellers. 
They did not glance in our direction, nor indeed did the 
other Russians, although we must obviously have aroused 
their curiosity. 

Time passed surprisingly quickly. We had plenty of 
books, as well as enthusiastic bridge and chess players. 
Having wisely brought a plentiful supply of liquor, in the 
evenings we took it in turn to have our friends along for an 
aperitif before dinner. Our little Intourist courier sometimes 
joined us, but he usually needed a lot of persuading; I got a 
bit fed up with him, as to my mind he either wanted a drink 
or he didn’t and it was all the same to me. I do not feel that 
ideology has much to do with alcohol. 

One evening when he was present in one of our compart¬ 
ments, he noticed that my secretary was reading a magazine 
which had a cover picture of Stalin; it was Life or some such 
American publication, and had some highly uncompli¬ 
mentary things to say about the Generalissimo, particularly 
about his early days in Georgia. The courier asked if he 
might read it after she had finished with it. She said that 
she would certainly pass it on. Needless to say, it was 
hastily torn up and shoved down the lavatory, never to 
be mentioned again. 

Once or twice I chatted with our guide about Com¬ 
munism and life in the Soviet Union, but he had little of 
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interest to say, apart from the fact that, as one was not 
allowed to own a yacht, it was necessary to join a club in 
order to enjoy the sport. I also asked if he could think of 
any particular advantage of living in a Communist State. He 
puckered his brow, poked nervously at his nose and finally 
with a sublime smile, blurted out: “Yes, my father who died 
recently as the result of an accident, was a very poor man 
yet the state gave him a magnificent funeral, with a 
real coffin, a horse-drawn hearse and a band—all for 
nothing!” 

My secretary, who had been obviously much enjoying the 
trip, came to me on the third day greatly excited and very 
agitated. She had been sharing a double sleeper with the 
wife of a Russian General and was well content with the 
arrangement. However, it turned out that the wife had, 
with a bit of string-pulling, managed to move in with her 
husband. 

“She’s moving out,” cried Margaret, “and a horrible 
little man with a black beard has moved in.” 

Protests to the courier proved to be useless: “There is no 
segregation of the sexes on Russian trains,” he intoned. 

But Margaret was not having any strange beard in her 
bedroom. The courier, drawing me aside, whispered con¬ 
fidentially: “Perhaps it would help if you explained to the 
young lady that her companion is a most distinguished 
Professor from Omsk and most Russian ladies would be 
honoured to share his compartment.” 

I replied briefly that it would cut no ice with my secretary, 
and implied that she was abnormally nervous and inclined 
to hysterics. However, there was nothing doing. 

We continued to discuss the situation amongst ourselves 
during lunch. In the afternoon, there came a knock at the 
door of our day coach and in sidled a little Japanese vice- 
consul, who was returning to Tokyo. He told us trium- 
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phantly that he had solved the problem: “X have exchanged 
sleepers with the Professor from Omsk, so the lady can set 
her mind at rest”. He smiled hopefully, delighted with his 
brilliant answer. Margaret was less happy about it and burst 
nto tears. The only solution, we decided, was to buy the 
whole compartment. We pooled our resources and pre¬ 
sented her with the key—and the assurance that no strings 
were attached. 

The Trans-Siberian express resembled a Spartan version 
of any West European train; the engine was one of the old 
American type, complete with cowcatcher. As we gradually 
moved northwards, the countryside grew bleaker and more 
deserted; we often travelled all day without seeing signs of 
habitation and only an occasional peasant in horse and 
cart. The wastes of Siberia are vast and unfriendly. At 
countryside halts village women, hands full of rouble notes, 
would come crowding to the door of the restaurant car in 
the hope that the conductor would allow them to purchase 
some food. It was obvious they had precious little use for 
money and the staff sold them biscuits, cakes and other 
items at extortionate prices, which nevertheless pleased the 
purchasers. One old crone peering hither and thither 
noticed a hat of mine on the luggage rack. Pointing at it, 
she waved her roubles; I opened the window and with the 
assistance of our Russian-speaker, gathered that she wanted 
to buy it for her husband and was willing to pay the equivalent 
of £10, a sure sign that she had no idea of the value of 
money. 

Periodically at halts the train was invaded by hordes of 
women, whose job was to swab out the coaches and generally 
clean up. They were cheerful, gabbling away amongst 
themselves, with little attention for the passengers. One of 
them, entering our compartment, proceeded to splash about 
with a wet cloth, whilst my neighbour lifted his feet to avoid 
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the rag and give her a clear space. This gesture brought 
forth a torrent of abuse, as she apparently thought he was 
going to kick her: “You can’t do that now, we’re not living 
under the Czar! We know how to deal with people like 
you!” 

We hastily summoned the Intourist man and got him to 
explain; otherwise, I am sure we would have shortly received 
the contents of her bucket in our faces. On all future visits 
we sat unmoving and let them clean around our shoes. 

Our first real insight into the Soviet system was obtained 
one morning when we stopped alongside a convict train. It 
was sickening and the smell made us heave. Prisoners of 
both sexes were crowded into cattle trucks, and the only light 
and air came from two small barred windows through which 
they thrust filthy talons, shouting all the time for food. We 
were horrified to get glimpses of children in these coaches 
and subsequently learned that a political prisoner has to 
take his wife and family with him. Many of the women were 
pregnant. The most terrible thing was the lack of lustre in 
the poor wretches’ eyes; their hands gesticulated pleadingly for 
food, but the eyes remained unmoving, full of despair, all 
hope gone. We passed pieces of chocolate and fruit across, 
but it was naturally nothing like enough to go round and 
only caused a commotion amongst those who got none. It 
was a relief when our train steamed on, leaving them to their 
fate, death through overwork, starvation, torture, hanging, 
murder, freezing; there was any number of ways for them 
to find death and release. 

As our journey neared its end, we saw one morning several 
hundred Soviet bombers lined up on an airfield, facing the 
Manchukuo border. Russia was well aware of Japanese 
aims in this direction and was taking no chances of leaving 
a gap through which the little yellow men might strike. A 
Soviet passenger became highly indignant, remarking to the 
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Guard that security must be very lax for foreigners to be 
permitted to see the planes. The Guard retorted it was none 
of his business, but the man declared he would report it in the 
proper quarter. 

Twenty-four hours before reaching Vladivostock, our 
Intourist protector announced: “I hear there is a shortage of 
vodka in this area, and certain foods are unobtainable. I 
suggest you take provisions from the train.” 

He proceeded to fill three or four sacks with eggs, cheese, 
ham, vodka and other supplies. There was no charge for 
this service and, in fact, when we arrived, we found no 
shortage in food or alcohol. I feel perhaps he obtained 
the stores from our dining car and I think it was the equiva¬ 
lent of that to which we were entitled, but had not consumed 
during the journey. 

We reached Vladivostock at mid-morning on the twelfth 
day and it was with relief that we stretched our legs on the 
platform while waiting for the baggage to be unloaded. The 
Intourist man organised several droschkis to drive us to our 
hotel; it was most pleasant trotting along in the chilly sun¬ 
shine, up and down the hills upon which the city is built. We 
were greeted almost like Royal guests by an Armenian 
manager, who insisted on showing each of us personally to 
our rooms. 

I did not need a very long look at mine to realise that it 
was lousy, with bugs crawling up and down the wallpaper 
and in and out of the cracks. Hesitantly, I complained, 
suspecting I would get a torrent of abuse and be told to 
like it or leave it. The Armenian was all apologies, although 
he had been no doubt well aware of the situation before 
taking me there. 

Tapping his forehead with a clenched fist, inspiration 
suddenly lit his face: “Come with me,” he said. 

I followed along the corridor and into a room which he 
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entered without knocking. To my embarraisment, the bed 
was occupied by a man and woman; from the way they 
clutched the sheets, I guessed that they were naked. They 
looked startled and the man was exceedingly angry. Ignor¬ 
ing them, the manager asked me: “Do you like this room? 
Is it better than your own?” 

I had to agree that it was superior in every way. He then 
turned to the unfortunate couple and in no uncertain terms 
told them to get out and vacate the room in fifteen minutes. 
The woman almost fainted but the man, red with fury, 
started shaking his fist and swearing. It looked as if a free- 
for-all was in the offing, but the argument stopped almost as 
quickly as it had started. The manager ushered me out, 
suggesting I should have a drink and in half an hour all 
would be ready. It was most unnerving. I eventually 
managed to find out from our courier that the occupants 
were a Swedish couple; they had arrived without any 
American dollars and were paying in roubles; for this 
reason, they were being treated as second-rate travellers. I 
had a drink with them later, offering my apologies; they 
very kindly assured me that they bore no resentment, as it 
was not my fault. 

On wandering through Vladivostock, we discovered that 
the shopping centre was like a ghost town, entire streets of 
shops were shuttered and empty; they looked as if they had 
been so since the revolution. Plate-glass windows were thick 
with dust, except where they had been broken and battened- 
up. The owners’ nameplates were corroded and the bright 
trade signs were begrimed and unreadable. The only shop 
still open, apart from food stores, was—strangely enough— 
a jewellers’. A constant stream of citizens passed through 
this establishment gazing curiously at the second-hand 
articles, relics of Czarist days, which had almost certainly 
been looted by revolutionaries. I noticed a gold cigarette 
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case bearing a coronet and cipher in diamonds. It was 
surrounded with cheap chromium-plated ash trays and 
brass rings, set with coloured glass. The contrast between 
the beautiful pre-Revolution items and the modern trash 
was incredible. The lacquer-ware, for which these people 
had been famous for hundreds of years, was no longer 
artistic. In Gzarist times the boxes and trays had been 
painted with the familiar winter scenes of Russia, the 
troikas, the sleighs and the forests. But those on sale now 
depicted revolutionary battles, with Red troops killing White 
Guards and processions of ragged ruffians headed by red 
flags. 

Tucked away in a corner of a glass cabinet, I saw some¬ 
thing sparkle and discovered it to be a large cabochon 
emerald in a cheap silver setting. I asked the price; an 
uninterested assistant told me an amount equivalent to £5. 
As I paid for it, the citizens stood in awe at the sight of 
someone with so much money that he could afford to buy a 
useless stone. On return to England, a Bond Street jeweller 
valued it at £150. 

For a week we stayed in Vladivostock, where there was 
plenty to amuse us. The harbour area was heavily guarded 
and a huge screen had been erected to prevent anyone 
seeing more than the superstructure of the vessels. From 
the few bits I could see, I reckoned that a Soviet cruiser 
was in dock, but I was unable to identify it. 

We finally learnt that a Japanese ship was sailing for 
Tsuruga the following day and passages had been booked 
for us. Early next morning we arrived at the maritime 
customs’ shed, where we had to submit to another examina¬ 
tion just as rigorous as the one which had greeted us on 
arrival. None of the British party got into trouble, but a 
Polish Jewess on her way to the U.S.A. found herself de¬ 
prived of all her jewellery. The silly woman had kept it 
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concealed on entry into the U.S.S.R. and, on discovery, 
she was told that, as she had obviously bought it in Russia, 
she could not export it. In vain she protested they were her 
family heirlooms with which she intended to start a new life 
on the other side of the Pacific. She screamed, cried and 
threatened, but none of the officials would relax the iron 
rule. Finally one kinder than the rest relented: “Well, you 
may take one piece with you—just to show we are not too 
hard.” The woman grabbed a splendid diamond solitaire, 
but the officer took it back and handed her instead a plain 
gold wedding ring. Her shouts and yells followed us as we 
left the shed and climbed the gangway. 

The voyage to Japan was uneventful. The ship was 
comfortable and the Japanese crew efficient and polite. On 
docking at Tsuruga, the first persons to climb aboard were 
members of the Kempatai Secret Police, the most dreaded 
of all organisations in Japan. Courteously but determinedly, 
they questioned all the non-Russian passengers about the 
defences of Vladivostock and what ships were in harbour, 
and asked for details of any works of a warlike nature. 
They were quite blatant, but in the face of my firm refusal 
to tell them anything, they reluctantly withdrew from my 
cabin and I was not troubled again. 

From Tsuruga we travelled by train to Tokyo, and I 
was most interested to see that many of the locomotives 
had been manufactured in Britain. The train, we had been 
informed, went direct to Tokyo, so we were considerably 
puzzled to be turned politely out of our coaches and asked 
to leave the station precincts for fifteen minutes. I took a 
short walk and, on hearing shouted commands from the 
platform, peered over a wall and there saw the whole of the 
staff and the crew of our train doing P.T. exercises. When 
we returned, they had all got back into uniform and, apart 
from slight flushes, seemed none the worse for it. 
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From Tokyo central station we were driven through the 
bustling noisy streets to the Imperial Hotel. We had to stay 
a week in Tokyo awaiting another Japanese ship to Canada 
—ample time to tour the sights. 

The travel agency warned us to get our inoculations 
up-to-date before embarkation and we were taken to a 
physician who turned out to be the German Embassy 
doctor. With a certain amount of trepidation, I allowed him 
to sink a hypodermic needle into my arm and for several 
days after, I think, we all worried in case some violent virus 
should strike us dead. 

The week in Tokyo soon passed and we embarked at 
Yokohama for the journey across the Pacific to Vancouver. 
On the first night out, I was invited to the Captain’s evening 
cocktail party, where I was introduced to a beautiful and 
charming Japanese Baroness. Widely travelled and inter¬ 
nationally educated, she looked just as much at home in 
Western clothes as she did in the traditional kimono. We 
spent many hours together over meals or drinks in the bar 
and I learned some fascinating oddments about Japan. 
The reason for her trip to Canada, she said, was to visit 
the salmon fisheries, which seemed a rather feeble reason 
for the visit, considering the state of world affairs. 

A brief one-night halt was made at Seattle, but without 
an American visa I was unable to go ashore. On our last 
night at sea, the Captain gave a sukiyaki party, at which 
most of the ship’s officers tried to prove their prowess at 
drinking. They faced little competition amongst the 
Europeans, as few of us wished to drink saki in quantity. 
Afterwards I went for a final stroll around the deserted decks, 
where I saw one of the passengers, reputedly a refugee from 
Hitler’s regime, give the Japanese captain a Nazi salute. I 
stopped short in the shadows and they did not notice me. On 
arrival in Canada, I reported the incident to the ‘Mounties’, 
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who took him away for interrogation. I had heard him 
relate the horrors he had suffered at the hands of the Gestapo 
and I just could not reconcile the salute with his tales. 

On arrival at Vancouver, the Canadian immigration 
authorities and the Police were very helpful and friendly, 
and did much to ease the strain of the journey. I was 
visited at my hotel by an Inspector of the ‘Mounties’ who 
asked me to describe any unusual event or detail I thought 
might interest them. He told me that from the time we had 
steamed within sight of the harbour, shore guns had been 
trained on us—just in case. We went through the passenger 
list and I pointed out the Baroness and the suspect German 
refugee; the officer was also doubtful about the Baroness; I 
felt very unkind, because I had found her charming com¬ 
pany, But her ‘cover-story’ really did not sound very 
convincing. 

Later the Baroness telephoned to ask me to join her in a 
farewell drink. We met in a bar, but conversation was not 
easy; like many friendships made at sea, when the journey 
ends the friendship dies. She did not say where she was 
going, but I strongly suspect that the police had told her 
to return to Japan by the way she had come; she was due to 
rejoin the ship that night. 

After a few days in Vancouver, we took berths on a 
Canadian Pacific train that was to take us to Ottawa—and 
the last stage of our journey home. 

When we reached Ottawa we were given the choice of 
sailing almost immediately in a Canadian Pacific Duchess or 
waiting for a later ship. We decided with some reluctance to 
cancel the trip that we had planned to New York and leave 
at once. We were lucky; if we had waited we would have 
embarked in the ill-fated Empress of Britain which was sunk 
with all hands. 

We sailed alone, without escort, the only vessel we saw 
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during the Atlantic crossing was a drifting, abandoned life¬ 
boat, which I think bore the name City of Benares. As we 
steamed past the coast of Ireland one evening we viewed the 
impressive sight of a convoy forming up in the brilliant red 
sunset. Ships of all shapes and sizes stood out in silhouette, 
dirty old tramps with rust showing on their plates, tankers 
floating high in ballast, destroyers fussing around like hens 
as the Royal Navy tried to get the merchantmen into dis¬ 
ciplined order. For the last few days of the crossing the 
captain stayed on the bridge and even took his meals there. 
Our only alarm was when an unidentified plane swooped 
out of the skies one morning and circled over us. An 
American Naval officer on board declared that it was a 
German ‘flying pencil’, but fortunately we did not see it again. 

Orders were received to dock at Liverpool and we sailed 
up the Mersey one evening and had hardly tied up at the 
quay when the air raid sirens went off. To us, strangers to 
wartime Britain, it was an eerie and heart-quickening sound. 
When the anti-aircraft guns opened up and shell splinters 
started landing on the deck, we decided that it would be 
safer down below. Owing to the raid, disembarkation was 
postponed until the following day. We finally reached 
London in the evening to find the station completely 
blacked out and another bombing attack in progress. The 
sound of the guns was much louder than it had been in 
Liverpool. It felt very strange groping about an ill-lit 
station and seeing the taxis and cars using only pinpoints of 
light. The heavy baggage could not be collected until the 
following morning, so with a night case I hailed one of the 
few cabs and gave the driver the address of a small block of 
service flats off Regents Park where I had often stayed 
before the war. 

As we drove slowly along the blacked-out streets the cabbie 
gossiped through the partition. 
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“Where are you from?” he asked. 

“America,” I replied. 

“What the ’ell did you want to come back to Smokey 
for?” was his rejoinder and the crash of a bomb affirmed his 
opinion. 

We turned down the road towards my destination and the 
cabbie stopped. “Well, you ain’t going to get a bed there,” 
he said, and pointed at an enormous gap between the two 
houses. It had got a direct hit some days before and the 
whole block had been destroyed. 

“Is the Mayfair Hotel open?” I asked. 

“Yus, I think so, but it’s usually pretty full.” 

Luckily, they had a vacant room and I moved in. A maid 
came to enquire about early morning tea and breakfast and 
instructed me in the art of black-out. “It’s quite simple, 
sir,” she said. “Pull the curtains firmly and keep them tight 
with the telephone directories. I usually put A-K this side 
and L-Z there.” 

I thought I had better ring the office to report my safe 
arrival. I spoke to a blas6 duty-officer and gave him my 
name. 

“Oh yes, old man, how do you spell it?” I told him. 
“Can’t say I’ve ever heard of you,” he said. “You must be 
a new boy.” 

“As a matter of fact,” I said pompously, “I’m rather an 
old boy. If you’ll just be good enough to put my name on 
the report and say I’ll be in tomorrow. . . .” 

I felt I was at home. It was good to feel that the same 
types were still operating the organisation and that it was 
ticking over. I fell asleep with the sound of gunfire in my 
ears and a big query in my mind, what would my next job 
be? 
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CHAPTER TWELVE 


Neutral Background 

fter a late breakfast I walked to the office, a stroll 
which took me across the West End right through 
JL jksome very badly damaged areas. Lying in bed listen¬ 
ing to bombs falling, even if the building rocks, is somehow 
impersonal. But the sight of smouldering ruins with rescue 
workers digging for survivors and bodies, brought the war 
much closer to reality. 

Luckily I found a colleague whom I knew on duty and I 
spent some time discussing my adventures of the past few 
years. One of my first questions was to ask after Alex No. 2 
and to enquire whether the wireless link between London 
and Riga was working satisfactorily. My friend looked 
completely blank. 

“But surely you’re in daily contact?” I insisted. “Or has 
something gone wrong?” 

He shook his head and telephoned through to another 
executive. The latter said that he had vaguely heard of a 
wireless link with Riga but that contact had never been 
made. This was utter rubbish. It had been working perfectly 
when I left. I was disgusted at this mess-up in view of the risks 
that we had all taken and the even greater danger in which Alex 
lived with a transmitting set. I informed my chief at once and 
he ordered that the perpetual calendar which we had devised 
should be put into immediate operation. 











British Agent 

Faithful to his word, Alex No. 2 came up on the air at the 
exact time and tapped out a message of good luck to me and 
congratulations on the stand that Britain was making. For 
Alex, his message was almost loquacious but signified his 
great relief at being in touch once more. I saw the text of 
the message typed out in the OUT basket of one of the 
departmental chiefs. Pencilled on it, rather sarcastically, 
was: Rule Britannia. How about some information? 

From then on Alex transmitted a steady flow of news and 
items of intelligence interest which continued for many 
months. His signals stopped abruptly in the middle of 
a transmission on the night of July 1st, 1941. This was 
the night on which Riga fell to the advancing German 
troops. Although our operators in London carried on a 
listening watch for several months, nothing more was ever 
heard. 

I had had a word with my chief that first morning and he 
had very kindly told me to go on leave. I went to stay with 
an aunt in Sussex. It was heavenly to experience again that 
wonderful calm and tranquillity that somehow can only be 
found in the English countryside. My aunt Dorothy was 
obviously puzzled as to why I had travelled almost round 
the world when, according to her, I could have caught a 
plane and got home in a few hours. 

My luck however was out. I had hardly settled in when a 
telegram arrived ordering my immediate return to London. 
Regretfully, I packed my bags and caught a slow, un¬ 
punctual train to Victoria. One of the staff had fallen ill and 
I had been called in to take over the job of controlling 
Intelligence activities over a wide area of Europe. The 
German invasion of the Balkans was imminent and the first 
of many jobs was to call for immediate plans from our agents 
there to provide regular intelligence from these occupied 
areas. Some of these ideas looked most impressive on paper 
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but caused some of us who, like myself, had worked on the 
out-stations, to question their feasibility. 

After Dunkirk there had been a virtual black-out on 
German activities in Western Europe. Many of our agents 
were unmasked, killed or captured in the final days before 
the evacuation, or else were compelled to go underground 
with no means of contacting us across the Channel. 

I could hardly believe my ears when I heard that crystal- 
gazing had become the rage in certain circles. It was true 
though. An enterprising fortune-teller had managed to 
convince some quite highly-placed officials that his glass ball 
could forecast events in the future and advise on current 
affairs. For a short time he had enjoyed a monopoly in the 
field of Western European intelligence and was even 
patronised by Service Intelligence chiefs. It was argued that 
since no information was coming in, any sort was better than 
none; and consequently crystal-gazing was worth a try. I only 
hope that none of our operations suffered as a result of this 
rather naive outlook, but luckily it was only a passing phase. 

With constant demands coming from all sources for 
information which we could not supply, it is not surprising 
that we grasped at every straw of news that came our way. 
On one occasion we heard a rumour, picked up in a White¬ 
hall pub, that a young subaltern stationed in southern 
England had, for a drunken bet, crossed the Channel in a 
rowing-boat and landed on the French coast. Wearing 
plain clothes he had then calmly walked to the nearest 
railway station and bought a ticket to Paris. He had 
returned safely by the same means to collect a hundred 
pounds. For a month we had men all over the south of 
England looking for this fabulous character. “He must be 
found at all costs”, was the order, but he never was, and I 
strongly suspect that the story was about as reliable as the 
crystal-gazer’s forecasts. 
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At this time, one of the divisional commanders who had to 
defend a vital area of the South Coast, sent a signal to the 
War Office to the effect that, although his function was to 
repel any German attack, he found himself in the un¬ 
precedented situation of being completely blind regarding 
the enemy forces opposite him. He was given an assurance 
that as much as possible was being done to establish a 
service across the Channel and that he would in due course 
be informed. 

I was irresistibly reminded of a TEWT (tactical exercise 
without troops) which I had attended as a junior officer 
many years before. The Brigadier had briefed his staff and 
finished by saying: “For the purposes of this exercise, 
gentlemen, the English Channel will be considered not to 
exist.” He was rather annoyed by the subalterns’ guffaws. 
I reflected that even in those past days natural obstacles 
could not be so readily disposed of and certainly for the 
purposes of our divisional commander the Straits of Dover 
did fortunately exist. 

In fact, in the next two years, 1941 and 1942, a network 
was gradually established and expanded in north-west 
Europe until finally a myriad of small wireless transmitters 
was sending us news across the Channel. The Commando 
raids in Norway, the ill-fated Dieppe raid and our other 
offensive activities, all helped to establish the fact that the 
war in Europe was not lost and that the British Army would 
be back. It takes a rare courage to carry on in an obviously 
hopeless situation as had Alex No. 2 in Riga. Our agents in 
Europe could now see that they were making a positive 
contribution to the eventual overthrow of the Germans. 
There was an upsurge of hope and the recruiting of agents 
became a great deal easier. 

We had gradually built up a nearly complete order of 
battle for the German forces. There was one identification 
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which we achieved quite early on in the war and which 
always fascinated me. It was that of a certain Luftwaffe 
squadron which invariably seemed a spearhead for any 
major operation. It was the Stormy Petrel of the German 
Air Force. Wherever it appeared, trouble was sure to follow. 
We had first located it in a wood near Calais during the 
months of the Battle of Britain. Not long before Hitler 
attacked Russia, in June of 1941 ,1 happened to visit our air 
experts’ room. “ ‘L-geschwader’ has disappeared from Calais” 
he told me by way of greeting. “No more bombing for us!” 

Sure enough, he was quite right. The squadron had been 
transferred to the eastern front, with a suitable change of 
designation, and was clearly to lead the air offensive there. 
At any rate, it did not trouble us in Britain for the rest of the 
war though we followed its moves with keen interest, but 
with increasing difficulty, as the Germans had obviously 
tumbled to this advance information. 

It was eventually decided, and then only reluctantly, that 
the best way of getting agents into France was by air. Long 
before parachutes were used for this purpose, it was the 
normal thing for light aircraft, such as the Lysander, to cross 
the French coast at low altitudes and at full speed to land on 
fields or even roads, deposit an agent as they touched down 
and take off immediately before the Germans could realise 
what was happening. This was before the Maquis and other 
organisations were set up and could lay out landing lights. 
I met a young officer who must have been one of the first to 
cross by this hazardous method. He flew in and was picked 
up at the same spot two weeks later. He had had a pretty 
rough time; his nerves were rather on edge and, as a result, 
his temper was a little short. He telephoned the office 
shortly after his return and was greeted by a dimwitted 
operator. He let fly in language more suited to the barrack- 
room and was reported all the way up the Civil Service 
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ladder for ‘unseemly behaviour’. He was duly summoned 
by the Powers, given a velvet glove rocket and a few months 
later was awarded the D.S.O. 

One thing that became very marked in the early days of 
the war was the increasing role of the women in the organisa¬ 
tion. When I first joined they occupied only the humblest of 
posts. I remember a colleague in Berlin getting rebuked for j 
suggesting to a visitor from London that his secretary might \ 
join them for lunch, but now the women were on the march 
and quite a few of them had attained executive status. 

One of my colleagues once asked me to have a drink with 
him at lunchtime. He wanted my advice, he told me. He 
was an outside man used generally for contacting agents in 
our special flats. We went to a public house near Portland 
Place where he told me of his troubles. They were women 
troubles, but not of the usual sort. The woman in the case 
was his ‘case officer’—she gave him the instructions which 
he, as cut-out, passed on to the actual agents. 

“Angela is getting me down,” he told me in a voice of 
gloom. “You can’t imagine what it’s like. She insists on 
giving me the most minute instructions as to what I’m to say 
to the agent, then she arrives at the flat early, hides in the 
lavatory and listens to every word of our conversation. The 
moment my agent goes, she storms out of the lavatory and 
says I’ve done it all wrong. I don’t know what I’m doing 
any more and I’m becoming a nervous wreck.” 

He had my deepest sympathy but I couldn’t offer any 
very practical advice. I suggested that he should screw a 
‘Gents’ notice on the door or fill the room with mice or 
spiders. 

My own ideas about employing women in the service are 
fairly open, but I feel that as a general rule they lack the 
lightness of touch and flexibility of mind which a first-class 
intelligence officer needs. Too often they disregard the 
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advice given to young diplomats by the great Talleyrand: 
“Et surtout, pas trop de zele'\ There are of course notable 
exceptions. The employment of women as agents is another 
matter entirely. The glamorous Mata Hari and the blondes 
of spy fiction are undoubtedly much favoured by the secret 
services of Latin countries, but I am a little sceptical as to 
their real value. A woman’s chief weapon in obtaining 
information is sex; having once secured an agent or in¬ 
former by this means, she may easily over-reach herself and 
fall in love. English women as a rule have little knowledge 
or experience of foreigners and are less capable of handling 
them than, say, a Frenchwoman. As agents foreign women 
are more suited to the role than their English sisters. Even 
so, I only once employed a woman—that was Ludmila in 
the Baltic—and then only because prevailing conditions 
made a man less suitable for the task in hand. 

One morning in the spring of 1941, my chief sent for me 
and handed over a de-coded signal which read: Diplomat X 
left Berlin after six years circumstances peculiar. Stop. Known 
going Barcelona thought out of sympathy with Nazis but has 
inside knowledge. Stop. Suggest meet Barcelona. 

I passed it back and awaited instructions. 

“There is a plane tomorrow to Lisbon. You must try 
to get a Spanish visa through the embassy there. We 
have no address for X but it shouldn’t be difficult to locate 
him.” 

Little did he know the dance I was going to be led before I 
tracked him down. Air-line service and civility in those war 
days were very much lacking and planes were run on a 
take-it-or-leave-it basis. Considering the risks that the 
crews took with their unarmed aircraft, one cannot blame 
them. I took a train down to Clifton, leaving London in the 
middle of an air raid, and I arrived at Bristol in the middle 
of another. After a night in a hotel I rose early and reported 
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at the airport at 6.30 a.m. We took off on time in a plane 
with every window heavily shuttered giving us all a feeling 
of claustrophobia. It was a natural precaution to prevent 
foreigners and others from overlooking our defences. After 
a short flight we landed for refuelling on what appeared to 
be a high rocky plateau. Lines of fighters were drawn up 
along the runway and there was a chilling air of warlike 
activity. We had no idea of where we were and nobody 
would tell us, but I suspect it was a fighter station in Corn¬ 
wall. 

As soon as we took off* again and had passed out of sight of 
land, the shutters were removed. We gazed down on a grey, 
foamflecked sea, deserted and ominous. It was with relief 
that after a few hours we crossed over a rocky coastline and 
began to reduce height, circling round preparatory to 
landing at Cintra airport, some sixteen miles from Lisbon. 

The first thing we saw on the ground was a huge Luft¬ 
hansa airliner covered with swastikas. Its crew was very 
smart and military but took little notice of us passengers from 
a plane with British Airways markings. As we filed past 
immigration I noticed a number of men hanging around, 
casually watching proceedings. I could only presume they 
were members of the Portuguese International Police who 
kept an eye on all foreigners entering their country in 
wartime. We were not kept waiting long by the Customs, 
although we were lucky to get in ahead of a two hundred- 
strong party of noisy little Japanese en route to Germany on 
some sort of official mission. 

A porter hailed a taxi for me and I drove into Lisbon along 
a fast well-built motorway and went straight to the British 
Embassy, where I handed over my passport with the request 
for a Spanish visa as quickly as possible. The secretary 
promised to do all he could. 

I asked for the name of a good hotel and was recom- 
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mended to the Palacio at Estoril, situated fourteen miles 
outside the capital. It was a pleasant establishment with a 
golf course and a casino nearby and swimming and sailing 
in the sea. The food was first-class with a superb cellar of 
wine. The hotel was packed and I was lucky to get a room. 
My apartment overlooked the seafront and from a small 
verandah I could see the enormous Atlantic breakers 
crashing down on the beach. The whole town was crammed 
with a completely cosmopolitan crowd. There were a large 
number of Americans who had been evacuated from 
France and Italy and were using the hotel as a playground 
while they waited for ships of a United States line to take 
them back to America. There was only roughly one ship a 
month and some of them would have to wait a long time. 
Refugees of all nations abounded and were the cause of 
frequent scenes when they insulted the Germans or Italians 
who thronged the bars and foyers. The Portuguese authori¬ 
ties maintained a strict discipline and woe betide anyone 
caught being un-neutral, especially anti-German, as many 
of the police had been trained in Germany and quite often 
spoke out in favour of the Nazi regime. I noticed, however, 
that many of the Portuguese passers-by wore R.A.F. badges 
as buttonholes. There was no doubt that Lisbon fairly 
swarmed with spies from all the belligerents and was a vast 
clearing house for intelligence organisations. 

The hotel was a veritable tower of Babel. In the cocktail 
bars and public places, friends and foes rubbed shoulders all 
the time; one could almost see ears cocking to listen in to 
other people’s conversations. My first evening I had to 
share a table with a charming American girl, who, she told 
me, was married to an Englishman. Her husband was in 
the R.A.F. and she was waiting for a boat to take her back to 
the States. I imagined her marriage had broken up. She 
entertained me with a number of pro-British sentiments, 
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but all the time her eyes ceaselessly roamed the other tables 
and she was obviously hoping to be picked up. 

Sure enough, halfway through the meal, a waiter handed 
her a note and discreetly pointed to a handsome gentleman 
sitting alone at a nearby table. She scribbled a reply on the 
back of the paper and shot the gentleman a smile. As we 
drank our coffee, he approached and introduced himself as 
an Austrian. Half an hour later, as I was sipping brandy 
in one of the lounges, I saw them departing for the Casino, 
her hand resting familiarly on his arm. I wondered what on 
earth he could be doing in Lisbon, except intelligence work. 
The incident was typical of the strange life that one leads in a 
neutral country in wartime. 

The next morning an electric train carried me into Lisbon 
where I called at the British Consulate to learn that my visa 
application had been referred to Madrid and that, with the 
Spanish attitude of manana , I could anticipate a long delay. 
In the event I hung around kicking my heels for six weeks. 

One morning I lunched at a famous fish restaurant which 
had been recommended to me by a friend in London. I had 
just sat down and was glancing round the crowded room 
when I was attracted by a pretty blonde who smiled and 
beckoned to me. I did not recognise her for a moment and 
I was puzzled, but I went over to her table. She was the 
Scandinavian wife of an English friend of mine who I had 
last seen in Riga. She was just about the last person I had 
expected to meet in Portugal, as I knew her husband was in 
England, and so I had completely failed to recognise her. 
She was alone and I asked if she would lunch with me. She 
was a vivacious and gay companion and when our meal 
ended she asked me to drive out to her house one evening for 
dinner. I was delighted to accept the invitation. 

When I got to her house I found that it was palatial; it 
stood in its own grounds with a swimming-pool and a 
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fantastic garden. A large wing housed a collection of Old 
Masters which included pictures by Rubens, Poussin and 
many other distinguished painters. The standard was high 
enough for a national collection and I was staggered to find 
such pictures in the house of a friend whom I knew to be not 
very prosperous. I am afraid that I found the whole affair 
so curious that I reported it to London. The husband was 
quite a senior officer in the Services and an agent’s mind is 
naturally suspicious. 

I heard no more about it then, but at the end of the war I 
was reminded of the whole affair while I was interrogating a 
German Intelligence officer. He happened to mention 
Portugal and it jogged my memory. By a strange chance he 
knew something more about the affair. The Scandinavian 
lady was apparently a close friend of the Goering family and 
she had actually visited them during the war—this must 
have been in 1940. The Reichsmarschall had turned on his 
famous charm and persuaded her to house part of his 
‘collection’ of pictures and furniture, probably as a sort of 
Portuguese insurance policy if things went wrong for him 
in Germany. It is a safe bet that he omitted to point out that 
he had ‘liberated’ the collection from other owners, and even 
from national collections, and that his title to them was not 
particularly good. 

It was a strange episode but not very far removed from 
my own dealings with Uncle Sebastian, who was, after all, 
a German subject. 

With no official business to transact in Portugal, I took the 
opportunity to visit some of the famous beauty spots and I 
spent a lot of time at the Casino, because it was the cheapest 
place to eat. As an advertisement and inducement the 
restaurant there served a five-course dinner, with a bottle of 
wine and coffee thrown in, for the equivalent of four shillings, 
which was astonishing value for money, particularly as 
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London was unaware of the high cost of living in Portugal 
and I found it extremely difficult to make my allowance 
cover all the bills. 

I was dining one night in the cut-rate restaurant when I 
noticed four men dining together. They all wore black ties 
and suits of an obviously English cut; one was bearded, and I 
summed them up as a party of naval officers. In the bar 
afterwards I approached them but was treated with a 
marked suspicion. They obviously could not understand 
what an Englishman, and a civilian at that, was doing in 
wartime Lisbon. It was not until I referred to a relative of 
one of them who I had known in the Army, that they decided 
to relax, and we spent a companionable evening together. 

I met a remarkable elderly lady—she was certainly sixty 
and perhaps much more—in the Casino. She was an 
Englishwoman who had lived for years in the South of 
France. She had a great sense of humour and was a great 
talker. It was said of her that on the morning that the heroic 
Italian Army invaded France she had completely ignored the 
troops, the crowds and the frantic French police and had, 
with due ceremony, enjoyed a morning dip in the sea. It 
was a splendid gesture, though not universally well received, 
and her bathe was brought to an abrupt conclusion by a rush 
of officialdom. She had been waiting for months in Estoril, 
waiting to get an air passage to Britain. 

She knew all the senior members of the German Embassy 
personally and she pointed out to me a bulky man at the 
cashier’s desk, exchanging an enormous pile of chips. “He 
is the head of the local Gestapo,” she told me, “and I think 
he’s the luckiest gambler I have ever seen. He runs a 
system and comes here twice a week and always leaves with 
a thumping profit.” 

A few days later I saw her sitting next to a German diplo¬ 
mat and heard her pulling his leg about the stories in a copy 
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of the Daily Express which she had managed to buy. She 
told me that this particular official always bought a copy 
of an English magazine which had a column suitably 
entitled ‘What we want to know’. He claimed that it 
provided many interesting sidelights on what was going on 
behind the scenes in Britain. 

One day the hotel wireless was tuned in to the Deutschland 
Sender radio and was blaring out the popular German song 
‘We’re setting sail for England’ with a brass band accompani¬ 
ment. She stormed out of the hotel and into the local 
German shipping office. Here the radio was grinding out 
the same stirring tune. She asked the German clerk when the 
next ship was sailing for England as she wished to book a 
passage on it. The German failed to appreciate the old 
lady’s humour and she was hustled out of the premises with 
little ceremony. 

At last my visa came through and I booked a seat on a 
Spanish plane to Barcelona via Madrid. Just before I left 
I had been advised to buy some Spanish pesetas in Lisbon 
as they were being sold at a very favourable rate. This I 
did, though I was eventually to rue the day. My plane was 
an ancient converted military Junkers which had probably 
seen service in the Civil War. We had just taken off and 
begun slowly to climb when the aircraft height decreased 
and it started to circle. A member of the crew came back 
from the cockpit to assure us that nothing was seriously 
wrong. He pointed to a filler cap dangling on the end of 
a chain which a mechanic had obviously forgotten to replace. 
A stream of petrol was being forced out of the hole and 
splashing down the outside of the fuselage. When this was 
rectified we finally took off on what proved to be an un¬ 
eventful journey. From the air Spain is a rough, angry, 
mountainous country with few areas of cultivation. The 
mountaintops are dotted with castles or fortified monasteries 
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and thin straggling villages cling to the meagre streams which 
meander through the valleys. 

We reached Madrid in the afternoon and the airport 
officials, disturbed from their siesta, were not at all welcom¬ 
ing. A Customs officer asked me brusquely what currency 
I carried, and I told him that I had some pesetas, which I 
had bought in Lisbon. He was horrified and called several 
colleagues over to witness what was obviously a crime of 
considerable enormity. A policeman hastened to the spot 
and regarded me with grave suspicion. I had certainly 
made a serious mistake but I decided the best line was to 
stick to the facts. Beyond doubt, they hadn’t dealt with an 
honest man for some time. I was asked to repeat my state¬ 
ment that I had bought the pesetas in Lisbon. The senior 
member of the group shrugged his shoulders, rolled his eyes, 
and in an astonished voice repeated my answer to the others. 
They all grimaced and gesticulated and appeared to argue 
as to whether I should be shot out of hand, deported or 
arrested and tortured. 

Their final solution was more comfortable but incon¬ 
venient. I was given the option of having the whole fifty 
pounds’ worth of pesetas confiscated or donating the lot to 
the Red Cross. I chose the latter, but I very much doubt 
if the Red Cross received it. As I left the airport I noticed 
the same group 6f officials watching me; the policeman 
wagged his hand knowingly and was obviously assuring the 
rest that ‘well of course, he’s an Englishman. . . .’ 
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The First News of Barbarossa 

I had two hours’ wait before my plane left for Barcelona 
and I went for a walk in the town. I was intrigued to see 
a large number of men in black uniforms wearing the 
insignia of the German SS. I presumed that they belonged 
to some neo-German organisation, but I later learned that 
they were in fact genuine SS and had been in Madrid with 
Heinrich Himmler, who had only left a few days before. 
During his stay he had presumably brought pressure to bear 
on General Franco to enter the war on the side of the Axis. 
The Nazi influence was obvious everywhere. Newspaper 
kiosks displayed all the latest German magazines and papers, 
but there was almost a complete scarcity of the English 
equivalents. I was told that whenever English newspapers 
reached Madrid they were all bought up in bulk by the 
German Embassy. 

I reached Barcelona in the late afternoon and went 
straight to my hotel. In a few hours I had to start the quest 
for my quarry, which would be like searching in the pro¬ 
verbial haystack. I decided to gamble on the probability 
that, as a visitor, he would stay at an hotel and not with 
friends. If a search of the hotels proved unavailing I would 
somehow have to get a line on a member of the Barcelona 
Aliens Registration Department. The more I considered 
the problem, the more difficult it appeared and then, of 
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course, while I had been waiting for my visa in Lisbon, my 
quarry could easily have flown. The messages from London 
had been getting more and more impatient. I slept fitfully 
and the morning found me lethargic and reluctant to make 
any move at all. 

London had been particularly unhelpful about contacts in 
Barcelona; I can only presume that at that time we just had 
nobody in the country apart from the usual Embassy and 
Consular officials. Fortunately, I had one line of my own. 
I had been at school with an Englishman who was a member 
of an old-established wine firm and who lived in Barcelona. I 
had not seen him for years but we had been close friends. I 
found his name in the telephone directory and eventually 
I got through to him at his office. He was delighted, but 
somewhat mystified, to find me on his doorstep, and he 
promptly asked me round for a midmorning drink and 
luncheon. 

I found James in a delightful old-fashioned office in a back 
street. The whole building seemed to reek of the rich aroma 
of sherry and in the lower regions I glimpsed some vast 
casks awaiting despatch which were attended by dozens of 
workers who seemed to consume their masters’ product in 
much the same way as British civil servants drink tea. 

James looked more Spanish than English. His family had 
been connected with the Spanish wine trade for generations. 
Although it was not yet noon, he sent for a bottle of his finest 
sherry and when a servant brought in a dusty, unlabelled 
bottle it was treated with ceremony and reverently poured 
into two small glasses. It was heavy but dry, with a bouquet 
quite unlike any sherry I had ever drunk before. He told 
me its history and related the whole background of the sherry 
business and how a number of British families had lived for 
years in Spain, dealing exclusively with blending for the 
British market. 
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After several glasses of this superb wine I broached the 
subject which had brought me all the way from London. I 
told him that I was anxious to contact a foreign friend who 
was passing through Spain. Although I had not kept in 
close touch with James, I knew him well enough to know 
that I could completely trust him. I did not say who Mr. X 
was nor why I wanted to see him, but James did not ask any 
questions. I imagine that he guessed roughly what it was all 
about. When I asked him if he could help he was only too 
willing. He produced pen and paper and proceeded to write 
down a list of all the likely hotels. This reached a total of 
twenty-two and he then crossed out twelve as improbable. 
He said it would be easier for a Spaniard to carry out such 
enquiries and he suggested an old retainer on his staff who 
could be relied upon to make the most discreet investigation. 
The man’s name was Pedro and he obviously had a high 
regard for his employer. We agreed that if we managed to 
contact my Mr. X, whom I shall call Caspar from now on, I 
would send him a note via Pedro to arrange a meeting. If he 
failed, and there was every likelihood of this, James said that 
he would help to provide other means of tracing our quarry. 

After an excellent lunch we parted, having arranged to 
go on a sightseeing trip the following day. Walking back to 
my hotel, I seemed to be rubbing shoulders with Germans 
the whole time. Many of them were in Party uniforms and 
others in civilian clothes. I did not see any Wehrmacht 
uniforms, but no doubt in deference to Spain’s neutrality 
Service personnel wore plain clothes. There seemed to me 
little doubt as to where Spanish sympathies lay. 

I could hardly contain my impatience but there was 
nothing for me to do except to wait. In the evening I 
wandered out to see the sights and I fetched up at a rest- 
aurant-cum-night club. I had only just settled down with a 
bottle of wine when I realised that almost the only language 
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I could hear being spoken was German. When I looked 
round I could see that most of the customers were obviously 
German and the humour of the cabaret was distinctly 
Teutonic. Even the orchestra was doing its best to imitate a 
Bavarian dance band. Carefully wording my question, I 
asked a passing waiter why there were so many Germans. 

“Oh,” he said, “we have been adopted by the German 
community. They all use it as their ‘ stammlokaV . Are you an 
Englishman?” he went on. 

“No,” I replied hastily, “I’m an American.” 

Shortly afterwards I drained my bottle and left hurriedly. 
The main reason for my haste was that I had recognised a 
former German consul whom I had known in Riga. It 
would have been extremely embarrassing to meet him on 
what was virtually his home ground and a report to the 
police would almost certainly have followed. 

Back at the hotel I found my room unbearably stuffy, 
although the windows were wide open and the fan was 
going, and I did not feel very like sleeping. I am not 
normally affected by nightmares but I suppose the many 
weeks of waiting were getting on my nerves. I kept on having 
a vivid dream in which Caspar appeared on the top of a 
mountain and beckoned me upwards and onwards but, try 
as I might, I could never reach him. 

The next day was a scorcher and it was a great relief when 
James called round to collect me in a splendid open touring car. 

Evidence of the bitterness of the Civil War was apparent 
everywhere outside the town. The country was dotted with 
deserted, crumbling trenches which had been occupied by 
Franco’s troops during the siege of the city. There were 
piles of broken ammunition and ration boxes littering the 
fields, and dug-outs with torn and tattered pieces of blanket 
over their doors still leant crazily here and there. The air 
seemed to reek of war and it was rather a depressing sight. 
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James told me something of the bitterness of the war, of 
how families had been divided, with brothers fighting each 
other and sons opposed to fathers. Only the week before he 
had been near Toledo, and had heard volleys of rifle fire. A 
local inhabitant had told him that political prisoners were 
still being executed by the thousand. 

“You’d think they’d have had the decency not to do it on a 
Sunday,” he commented. 

Apparently complaints had been made about the noise of 
these executions, particularly in Madrid, and according to 
popular rumour, the authorities were adopting the older 
and quieter method of garrotting prisoners. “Cheaper too,” 
commented James. 

The next morning I telephoned James again to be told 
that Pedro was still going the rounds but that there were no 
results so far. An air of gloom descended on me as I pessimis¬ 
tically thought that in two or three days I would have to 
pack my bags and return to Britain with my mission un¬ 
accomplished. James had insisted that we lunch together, 
but I am afraid that I was not a very good guest. 

By the time we reached James’s office afterwards I was 
downcast, but one look at the face of Pedro who stood on 
the carpet looking like a cat that has caught six mice, 
was enough to set my hopes soaring. “Senor, senor!” he 
almost shouted as we entered, and launched at length into 
voluble Spanish which James translated for me as quickly as 
possible. 

Caspar had been found at a small hotel near the centre of 
the town. It was not one on our list. He had been staying 
there with his wife for over a month. Pedro had elicited this 
information from a porter who, unfortunately, had no idea 
of Caspar’s future plans but in return for a generous tip had 
promised to find out discreetly all that he could. Pedro, 
using his inborn imagination, had posed as a private 
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investigator working for a client whose wife was living as 
Mrs. Caspar. I shuddered to think what Caspar’s reaction 
would be if he ever heard of this. I gave Pedro a generous 
sum of money for his trouble and promised more at a later 
date for his continued help. First of all I had to establish 
that it was in fact Caspar that had been traced, and I also 
had to find out quietly how he had been living, whom he 
had been seeing, and how he generally spent his time. 

In the evening I took a taxi to the city centre and walked 
along to Caspar’s hotel. Entering the bar, I ordered a drink 
and settled back in anticipation. I had a pretty fair idea of 
Caspar’s appearance and I had also learned from Pedro that 
he liked his evening drink. I had been sitting there for about 
half an hour when in came a broad-shouldered man at least 
six feet two inches in his socks, with mousey hair and a fair 
moustache. Accompanying him was a willowy brunette of 
obviously Scandinavian origin. It was Caspar all right. 

They sat alone, talking happily together. When they 
moved into the dining-room I kept an eye on them from a 
secluded table. After dinner they strolled for half an hour 
before retiring to their room. I spent the whole of 
the next day tailing them, but they acted exactly the way 
one would expect refugees to behave in transit. They 
window-shopped and bought souvenirs, pottered round a 
museum, and they did not meet anyone and seemed perfecdy 
content with each other’s company. I was pretty sure that 
nobody was keeping an eye on them other than myself and 
there was nothing in the slightest bit suspicious about their 
behaviour. I had some slight misgivings, though, when they 
visited the Consulate of a South American republic. They 
entered by what I afterwards discovered to be the door of 
the visa section, and obviously they were waiting for an 
entry permit to that country. 

That evening I called James and asked if I could borrow 
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Pedro again. He agreed and I handed Pedro an envelope 
addressed to Caspar, the contents of which were written in 
German, saying that a mutual friend had asked me to look 
him up and that I would welcome an opportunity of having 
a drink and a chat with him. I suggested a meeting at 
James’s office for noon on the following day. Pedro pro¬ 
mised to deliver the note and undertook to hang around the 
hotel in the morning just to check on Caspar’s movements. 
I told him to telephone as soon as Caspar left the hotel once 
he had made certain that Caspar was coming to the office and 
was not doing a flit. 

At 11.45 a * m * the following morning I was sitting in 
James’s office waiting for Pedro to ring. The bell shrilled at 
11.50 and the conspiratorial voice of Pedro whispered: 
“Caspar has left by taxi for your office, I heard him give the 
driver the address.” 

A few moments later a taxi cruised up and stopped be¬ 
neath the window. There were no other vehicles in the road. 
Caspar alighted, and without looking to left or right, paid 
the driver and walked through the office entrance. Re¬ 
turning to James’s office I sat there pretending to work at 
some papers scattered in front of me. There was a firm 
knock on the door and in strode Caspar. He looked me 
straight in the eye and walked purposefully towards me, 
his hand outstretched. He greeted me warmly and asked 
after our friend. 

Gesturing him to a chair, I poured him a glass of sherry 
from a bottle which James had thoughtfully left on the side 
table. We raised our glasses and settled down. I had said 
very little in my note and I was not sure if he would know 
my name, but now I had no doubt that he would co-operate. 
He was far too intelligent to think that on the strength of a 
mutual acquaintance I would just want a friendly chat with 
him. There was no need to beat about the bush. He knew 
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very well that his situation was most unusual; he had been 
for the last six years in a position to size up a great deal of 
Germany’s military and home affairs. The value of his 
observations to the British side was quite obvious. What I 
had not known until now, was exactly where his sympathies 
lay. He had sufficient influence with the Germans to get 
himself out of Germany in wartime and this was no mean 
feat. His first few words, however, had convinced me that 
the views he had expressed before the war had not changed. 

“I am on my way to South America with my wife,” he 
told me. “We have some friends there and it may be possible 
to start life anew, difficult at my age, away from the trouble 
and strife of Europe.” 

I wished him luck and asked him which country he thought 
of going to. 

“The Argentine,” he replied. “I spoke to their representa¬ 
tive in Berlin before we left, but it’s bound to take weeks 
if not months before permission comes through.” 

“Was it easy to get an exit permit from Germany?” I 
asked. 

“No. Very difficult indeed. In fact, at one stage I had 
been refused by just about every government department 
and a certain officer of the Gestapo told me I would never 
get out while the war was on. However, I still had a number 
of influential friends in diplomatic circles and one of them 
made an approach on my behalf to Himmler and once he’d 
been convinced that I would not work against German 
interests, Himmler authorised the appropriate papers. You 
can imagine what a relief it was to both myself and my wife.” 

This had a slightly ominous ring about it. 

“And how are things going generally in Germany?” I 
asked. 

He looked at me quizzically. This was it. As I poured two 
more measures of sherry I sensed this to be the balancing- 
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point of the whole interview. He raised his drink and silently 
toasted me. I returned the gesture. So much for his under¬ 
taking to the Reichsfiihrer Himmler. His eyes had a faintly 
mocking expression. He placed his glass on the desk-top, 
crossed his legs and put his elbows on the chair arms. 

“Berliners, you know, Whitwell, have always believed 
themselves to be very much like cockneys. They claim the 
same sense of humour and the same cockiness, but having 
seen their reactions under war conditions I don’t think 
much of this comparison. The R.A.F. have been over and 
bombed the city several times with great accuracy but the 
weight of their bombs is so slight that they have had very 
little effect. Most of the factories are still working at full 
speed.” 

This was the beginning of a mass of information which 
Caspar was able to give me. We talked for some time and I 
invited him to come and dine with me and to bring his 
wife. He said that he would be delighted and we arranged 
a rendezvous. After he had gone, James came into the office 
with something of a smirk on his face. “Where’s your 
mysterious stranger?” he asked, and laughed. He didn’t 
press the question. We went off with a Spanish friend to have 
a dish of paiella which we downed with some rough wine 
followed by plain boiled vegetables and fresh fruit. 

In the afternoon, feeling considerably elated, I drafted a 
coded cable to London confirming the contact and saying 
that operation Caspar looked like being a success. Its des¬ 
patch to Britain caused me a great deal of trouble. Obviously 
I could not hand such a telegram in to the Post Office and I 
was forced to get in touch with an intermediary whose 
address had been given me before I departed from London. 
I was only to contact him for this purpose. 

At the agent’s flat I could get no answer to the doorbell 
and I had to return four times before I was admitted. I was 
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not at all welcome as he was in the process of dressing before 
going out and my sudden arrival meant that he had to delay 
his evening’s entertainment and attend to my business. 
However, the cable got to my bosses quite safely. 

On my way back to the hotel I called at the florists and 
ordered some roses to be delivered to Mrs. Caspar. Back in 
my room I booked a dinner table at a quiet restaurant 
recommended by James and then settled down for a delayed 
siesta, a habit that I had quickly acquired and found equally 
difficult to discard. 

I arrived at the restaurant almost simultaneously with my 
guests and I was immediately charmed by Mrs. Caspar. On 
close acquaintance she was still a beautiful woman, although 
well past forty, and she spoke perfect English—she apologised 
that this was a little rusty after being so long in Germany. 
We were given a discreet corner table and over aperitifs we 
talked generally about Spain and particularly of Barcelona. 
They had both come to the same conclusion as myself, that 
it was rather a Police State and likely to remain so for many 
years to come. 

By mutual agreement it was decided to keep off serious 
topics, but Caspar did relate one story which, if true, showed 
a surprising lack of security in the British Army. In com¬ 
pany with other foreign diplomats and military attaches he 
had been taken on a conducted tour of the Dunkirk battle¬ 
fields after the British evacuation. One of the German 
generals with great glee had declared that the “Englaender 
had run like hares, leaving all their valuable equipment 
behind”—although, added Caspar, he had noticed that 
all the tanks had been blown up and the breech blocks of 
the guns destroyed. Their guide had gone on to say how a 
forward German infantry unit had discovered a briefcase 
at an abandoned headquarters and, on opening it, were 
astonished and delighted to find that it contained many 
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secret papers belonging to the Chief Intelligence Officer of 
the British Expeditionary Force. 

We dined well but not unwisely, and Caspar agreed to 
come to my hotel on the following morning. 

There followed a hectic week during which I pumped 
Caspar as hard as I could. A lot of his information was of a 
minor sort, but could easily fill gaps in our intelligence. I 
could not afford to leave out anything. We worked pretty 
hard, the two of us, and I had the further task of encoding 
much of it and transmitting it to London through my 
reluctant communications cut-out. 

Caspar’s main contribution was some detailed and con¬ 
vincing information about Hitler’s proposed invasion of 
Russia. This was March 1941 and the invasion of Russia, 
Operation Barbarossa , was not launched until the following 
June. London was at first frankly incredulous and I was 
bombarded with further questions on the subject. I suspect 
that in the end London paid insufficient attention to Cas¬ 
par’s highly factual account of the German preparations, 
though an advance warning was in fact passed to Stalin 
by Churchill and presumably this was done on the strength 
of Caspar’s report. The German plan at this stage of the 
war sounded almost too good to be true. 

At the end of the week I sent a cable to London telling 
them that I was returning home. I gave a farewell dinner 
to the Caspars and toasted them in champagne, wishing 
them health and fortune, and the following morning I took 
the plane to Madrid en route for Lisbon. I was well content 
with the way the job had turned out and I hoped that the 
information I had gathered would be acted upon. There 
was a three day wait for a plane so I returned to my old 
hotel at Estoril. For three days again I rose at dawn and 
drove out to the airport and twice I had to return as the 
flight had been cancelled. On the first occasion no reason 
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was given. On the second occasion we actually took off 
and after circling around for ten minutes the pilot was order¬ 
ed by radio to return to Cintra. A steward told me that a 
heavy air raid was in progress over the English coast and 
that the pilot had had instructions to take no risks. It was 
at about this time that Leslie Howard’s aircraft was shot 
down by the Luftwaffe and all passengers lost. It was 
rumoured that Howard himself was in the employ of British 
Intelligence. 

On my way out of the hotel on the third morning, a porter 
asked me if I would give a lift to an English lady who was 
also booked to return to Britain. I agreed and was intro¬ 
duced to the attractive wife of a junior cabinet minister. 
As we chatted waiting for the car I fortunately asked her if 
she had tried to travel by seaplane. She told me that she was 
actually booked to do so, so I hastily helped her to get a 
separate car as these aircraft took off from Lisbon which was 
in exactly the opposite direction to Cintra. The flight was 
uneventful and the train journey from Bristol to London 
interminable, with the Blitz in progress when we arrived in 
Paddington. 

Next day I reported at an early hour to the office and spent 
the whole morning with my chief, going over Caspar’s 
information with a fine toothcomb. Although he was 
sceptical about the German intentions against Russia, he 
had to admit that the details supplied by Caspar made 
sense and obviously came from a very good source. Later 
I was sent over to the War Office where I had a long talk 
with a senior officer in the military operations branch with 
several other members from D.M.I. sitting-in. They too 
were dubious and the senior official present asked: “Why 
should Hitler answer our prayers?” 

I could only affirm what I had said so many times before: 
that Caspar had been highly placed and that in my view 
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his information was above suspicion. Nevertheless I doubt 
very much whether the details I had brought back were 
ever taken seriously by the majority of the British authorities. 

When the news of the invasion of Russia was announced 
some months later on the 22 nd June 1941 ,1 was sitting in the 
lounge of a country hotel in Wiltshire, and I felt gratified 
that Caspar’s reputation had been vindicated, but I wondered 
what he would have felt if he had known that most of the 
British had refused to believe him. 
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CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


London Interlude 

F inancially, espionage is an unrewarding trade. The 
normal agent must be content with his daily bread 
with a pat of butter thrown in every now and then, but 
seldom any jam. 

Undercover organisations the world over work to a simple 
philosophy. Provided one is successful in finding agents in a 
position to provide secret information which must be well 
received by headquarters, the work abroad is interesting 
and sometimes exciting. If one is unsuccessful, one knows 
only too well that the only prospect is dismissal. 

Apart from routine work one receives constantly from 
headquarters the most weird and extraordinary requests, 
without a word of explanation. 

I£or example, a colleague in the Middle East once got a 
priority telegram asking for two dozen of the local species 
of tortoise. The compiler of the cable used the name ‘terra¬ 
pin’ which forced my colleague to consult a dictionary. No 
clue was given as to why these unattractive little beasts 
were needed. Someone jocularly remarked that perhaps 
it was a reflection on the slowness at that time of the desert 
armies, but he cannot have been a naturalist because a 
terrapin is not slow. My guess was that they were required 
for experiments at the Chemical Warfare Research Centre 
at Porton on Salisbury Plain. Just before the war in Riga, 
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I myself was asked to obtain and forward to England a 
substantial sample of the aviation spirit manufactured from 
the Estonian Shale Oil, no doubt in anticipation of German 
occupation of that country. One of my agents brought me 
in the quantity and I persuaded the local English manager 
of Shell to seal it up in a four-gallon can. This was done by 
experts with rubberised seals and I put the container in my 
safe until there was a chance to get it on to an aircraft. A 
couple of days later my secretary told me with horror that the 
spirit had eaten through the rubber and was dripping all 
over the documents. The slightest spark would have blown 
my safe skyhigh. We re-sealed the can and as quickly as we 
could, but strictly against the rules and regulations, we got 
the inflammable package on to an aircraft which brought it 
safely to London. If we had not noticed the leak, the aero¬ 
plane might well have disappeared in a flash and a cloud of 
smoke giving rise to all sorts of dark suspicions of sabotage. 

Another time, I received instructions to send home by the 
same route a live German shell of new design which an agent 
had managed to pick up on an artillery range. Again, I 
was heartily glad when I had finally got this inconvenient 
and dangerous object stowed safely on to an aeroplane. 

But this period of the war from 1941 until mid-1944 was 
for me too inactive. I was stuck in an office at home, dealing 
with routine matters and assessing the situation from the 
reports of out-stations in Europe, especially those connected 
with the Balkans or in the Middle East. 

One morning I was handed a decoded cable sent by a 
Greek guerilla headquarters to Cairo and forwarded to 
London for consideration. It read in effect: 

“Can you please supply three pairs of Savile Row riding 
breeches (it specified the tailor and the name of a Greek 
general) tailor has measurements.” 

I was furious that anyone could make such an outrageous 
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request in the middle of a war. I scribbled a sharp note 
suggesting that the breeches could easily be made in Cairo, 
and added as an afterthought that if necessary we would 
forward tailor’s labels which could then be sewn in. I felt 
some sympathy for the man who had to take, into occupied 
Greece, such useless articles at considerable risk to life and 
limb. 

When I first joined the Service I was told, rather melo¬ 
dramatically, that suicides by members of the staff were an 
almost daily occurrence. This may have been a rather naive 
way of toughening up the new recruits, but it was definitely 
not true. I only heard of two suicides by agents during the 
whole of my service. One of them, rather a sensational case, 
was related to me by a colleague back from a foreign tour of 
duty. He had arrived in Warsaw to take over the job from 
a temporary man. As he approached the office building at 
about 9.30 on his first morning, he saw a large crowd 
gatherecf round a taxi. Inside lay a dead man with a bullet- 
hole in his head, bleeding profusely. A revolver lay on the 
floor. Pinned to the man’s coat was message written in 
English: “I have always lived like a dog so I have decided 
to die like one.” 

To my colleague’s astonishment it proved to be the man he 
was due to relieve, a naturalised Britisher who had done 
sterling work for us over some years. An investigation was 
made into his affairs but apparently there were no money 
troubles, and a verdict of unsound mind was recorded. 

Another odd character we employed during the war was a 
millionaire. Although he charged up expenses on a generous 
scale, he drew no salary for the work he did on a foreign 
station. On one occasion he was summoned to London for a 
conference. He put up at Claridges as his country house 
was too far from London for commuting. He hired a Rolls 
Royce to travel to and from the office, which caused some 
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consternation among the departmental chiefs who wished 
to ascertain who their distinguished colleague could be. 
At the end of his visit he duly sent in his hotel bill and travel 
expenses. It was returned at once by a horrified accountant 
with a comment that the bill was excessive and could not be 
allowed. The millionaire, unused to quibbling over such 
trifles, slammed it back with a sharp note, only to have it 
returned again. An acrimonious dispute followed, until the 
millionaire finally wrote to his boss who duly ordered the 
accountant to pay up. The millionaire was well worth his 
expense account. 

Strange telephone calls were sometimes put through to us 
by other departments. I remember late one night a colleague 
received a call from a Red Army captain. The Russian was 
speaking from Liverpool Docks and was in a state of great 
excitement. Fortunately my colleague was a fluent Russian 
speaker and he finally gathered what it was all about. The 
officer’s Red Star cap badge had been taken by a souvenir- 
hunter. Rather drunk, the Russian was refusing to go 
aboard his transport which was due to sail for the United 
States, until he obtained another. We did not keep a supply 
of Soviet Army badges and so we were unable to oblige. 
Presumably the Russian was finally persuaded to board the 
ship, badgeless, as we heard no more about him. 

Early in 1943 there was a flurry of excitement. One of our 
agents supplied us with a clue that enabled the Admiralty to 
break a German cipher which had been troubling them for 
some time. The clue, strangely enough, came from the 
contents of a waste-paper basket belonging to a certain 
German consul-general. The story was in many respects 
reminiscent of that of Count Esterhazy in the notorious 
Dreyfus case. I don’t know how the litter was originally 
obtained but anyway it was sent home to us in an official 
bag. The Foreign Office couriers would have been horrified 
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if they had known that they were carrying a load of waste 
paper. However, among the fragments was found a crumpled 
piece of paper on which the German had deciphered a 
telegram and this provided the final key to the Admiralty’s 
search. Oddly enough it was a mistake in the Consul- 
General’s working which gave the clue to the cipher. 

Having directed offensive intelligence operations abroad, 
I often wondered how, had I been an enemy agent, I would 
set about the job of acquiring inside information in London. 
Undoubtedly one of the best sources is the clubs in St. 
James’s where many of the members have first-hand 
knowledge of goings-on in high places, but for the foreigner 
it would be well nigh impossible to join such a club in 
peacetime, let alone in war. Most clubs insist that the 
proposer and seconder should have known the candidate for 
several years, and letters of recommendation are usually 
required from other members. I am positive though that 
any renegade Englishman lurking round St. James’s would 
have picked up enough information to keep an enemy power 
well up to date in our latest plans. 

After lunch on the day after Pearl Harbour at a club in 
St. James’s I was sitting in the coffee room reading a news¬ 
paper. I heard two members discussing the disaster. 

“I wonder how many big ships were sunk?” remarked one 
of them. 

The other, whom I had thought half-asleep, woke up to 
say: “Of the eight battleships there the Arizona and the 
Oklahoma were sunk, and the other six put out of action. 
Three out of seven cruisers were sunk, and three out of 
twenty-eight destroyers were sunk.” 

This would have been welcome news for the Japanese. 

Just prior to the invasion of Madagascar on the night of 
7th/8th December 1941 ,1 was to some extent concerned with 
injecting SOE teams into the island. They did magnificent 
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work, guiding the Commando assault motorboats on to the 
beaches by shining lantern signals to the invasion fleet from 
the shore and sabotaging the communications and roads. 
For me, this work was something a little out of the ordinary. 

I arranged for some Italians from the liberated territories 
in North Africa to be recruited for employment in Italy 
before and during the campaign. Although I received very 
few reports about their activities, they were of considerable 
value to the Allied forces and included some very brave men. 
Offthe same subject, we once received a letter forwarded by 
the War Office, from the English-born wife of an Italian. 
Although her husband had been interned for the duration of 
hostilities, she was tremendously patriotic. She claimed to be 
forty-four and suggested that as she was bi-lingual nobody 
would suspect her of being a spy and she volunteered to be 
parachuted into Italy. She enclosed a holiday snapshot 
which showed the good lady to be in the region of fifteen 
stone. I think without doubt she would never have given 
rise to suspicions, but we were obliged to refuse her gallant 
offer. 

Dealing with our agents in foreign countries, especially 
neutral ones, was often difficult and expensive as the 
operators nearly always had to bribe officials to obtain their 
help. Two of our men once found themselves in a tight 
corner in Turkey with the police on their heels. They 
hurriedly fled the country, leaving their heavy baggage 
deposited at a main-line station. We sent a signal asking 
another agent to get the bags back to England. He had to 
bribe the attendant wholesale but he succeeded in despatch¬ 
ing several trunks. On arrival these were opened by the 
British Customs who reported that there were two bars of 
gold among the contents. Our two men denied all know¬ 
ledge of this booty and failed to recognise any of the rest of 
the stuff in the cases. Obviously our man had got hold of the 
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wrong trunks. In this case though no one could complain of 
excessive expenditure. 

One of my main headaches in these years was the appalling 
losses to shipping, particularly off the coast of Mozambique. 
The German U-boats were clearly acting on accurate 
information of routes and timings; losses as heavy as these 
could not be put down to good fortune. The remedy was 
not easily found. We made a start when our people rounded 
up a nest of enemy agents in Durban who were passing 
information of routes and timing. The trail finally led us to 
Mozambique itself, which was of course neutral territory. 
German agents stationed here were reporting sightings by 
radio to Germany which were in turn whistled back to the 
U-boats. In some cases we obtained sufficient evidence to 
enable the Portuguese police to act. Under international law 
if they could establish that an agent was an agent, he could 
be deported. But this was a slow and cumbersome process. 
One of our men perfected his own strong-arm methods 
of dealing with these spies, and this proved extremely 
effective as it by-passed the neutral officials who, not deeply 
involved, were often bribable. The enemy agents themselves 
however were not German nationals and their interest was 
largely financial. Our men on the spot saw to it that the risk 
and the running expenses suffered a sharp increase and 
gradually this particular menace to our shipping was 
eradicated. It all sounds very easy, but for the men on the 
spot it was a difficult and dangerous game which I could 
only watch from the sidelines, pretty well powerless to 
assist except with random bits of information and hard 
cash. 

As the plan for the Second Front progressed I was called 
in to help with the preparation of material for the use of 
Allied Military Intelligence in France and Germany. 
Several of us were relieved of all other work and were told to 
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concentrate on the production of a vast document which 
involved the editing of some thirty thousand cards setting out 
the names, descriptions and personal details of known 
German Intelligence personnel, agents and certain other 
categories for the benefit of Service interrogators. Most of 
these cards had been written hurriedly in pencil and I 
worked in an ill-lit underground office. The strain was 
considerable and my eyesight has never recovered. We had 
also to consult the files of several ministries, one of which was 
an enormous card index system presided over by a senior 
woman officer who employed a small army of female clerks 
to keep it up to date. 

As D-day approached we were asked to speed up our 
reports and I went down to see this woman to enlist her help. 
Her name was ‘Gay’, perhaps rather misleading, she was a 
formidable middle-aged dragon who had spent half her life 
in the Civil Service protecting the virginity of girls in various 
typing pools. As I entered her office she glared at me 
suspiciously. I explained the reason for my visit and she 
replied in firm tones: “The whole system is being reorganised 
and this office is closed until it is completed.” 

In vain I urged upon her the importance of the informa¬ 
tion that we wanted. People were waiting for the reports to 
enable them to carry out their task across the channel. I 
simply could not budge her. Her whole attitude was “They 
can either postpone D-day or go without the information.” 
Luckily I managed to bring pressure to bear and finally she 
capitulated with a good grace and we managed to forward 
our papers to SHAEF in time for the invasion. 

On some similar occasion Montgomery was requested to 
allow certain Intelligence organisations to go in with the 
assaulting troops. “Some of you people,” he had angrily 
stormed, “seem to think D-day is being staged for the benefit 
of the Secret Service and the NAAFI.” It is probably an 
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apocryphal story but it illustrates the difficulties under which 
we all worked. 

SHAEF headquarters was located in Norfolk House in 
St. James’s Square *and I frequently had to attend confer¬ 
ences there with our American counterparts. We discussed 
all sides of Intelligence work at these meetings and various 
other activities not really our concern. One morning an 
Allied group of officers listened to a long lecture from a 
pompous young British Lieutenant-Colonel on the dangers 
of fraternisation between Allied troops and the German 
civilian population. I suspect he had been briefed by Monty, 
whose feelings on sex in the Forces were well known. His 
theories were listened to with ill-concealed amusement, 
particularly by the French and Americans, and led to some 
muttered bawdy remarks. Some of the questions asked 
afterwards made the young colonel blush to the roots of his 
hair. 
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CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


The Spy Who Came in from the Heat 

O n the morning of the 27 th November 1944 a German 
spy sat in a chair at Topper’s exclusive hairdressing 
establishment in Bond Street, London, being shaved 
by a gentle old barber who, if he had known the identity of 
his client, might well have slit his throat from ear to ear with 
the cut-throat razor which he wielded with such efficiency. 

I sat on a comfortable chair behind him reading The 
Times and noting the latest defeats inflicted on the enemy, 
and the reports of fresh rocket attacks on London. In fact 
whilst we sat there the building trembled as a V-i crashed 
to earth half a mile away. 

When the barber puffed the final cloud of talc on to the 
German’s bright pink face and neck he rose from the chair, 
wiped a towel over his cheeks and turned to me. “Thank 
you very much for bringing me here. I had always heard of 
this establishment in Germany and this visit has satisfied my 
curiosity.” 

I helped him on with his coat and asked him what he 
would like to do. He had a few hours to wait, and I sug¬ 
gested that he have some coffee at Gunter’s and afterwards 
stroll in Green Park. He fell in with my suggestions and we 
walked towards Curzon Street for a cup of wartime coffee— 
b u t— as he remarked—“We have been drinking acorn 
juice in Germany for quite a long time now.” 








British Agent 

It was strange to amble along with an enemy down the 
bomb-scarred streets, rubbing shoulders with people in 
Service uniforms. The circumstances which had led to his 
presence in London and my friendliness towards him were 
even stranger. 

A few weeks before we had received a message from our 
man in Paris that he was in touch with a German Intelligence 
defector who had deserted to the French Army across the 
battle line. Under interrogation he admitted that he had 
been instructed by his superiors to desert to the British and 
contact our Intelligence organisation. Curiously enough, the 
French had taken him to Paris and had allowed him to roam 
about in plain clothes. Stranger still, he had not had the 
faintest idea as to how to contact the British—apparently he 
was reluctant to confide in the French—and finally he had 
only met our man through the services of the Chinese 
Military Attache whom he had known in Berlin before the 
war. By this roundabout route we finally heard about him. 
He had some important information to pass on and asked 
to be sent to England. Before we agreed to this a series of 
questions were sent over to France but, once these had been 
satisfactorily answered, it became apparent that he was not 
out to deceive us but was in fact a pretty important fish in 
the enemy Intelligence net. He was brought over to London 
under escort and I was delegated to meet him. 

The defector and his escort crossed the Channel in a 
motor torpedo boat to Dover and took the train to Victoria. 

I arranged to meet him and the escorting officer outside the 
Bureau de Change, but as the train pulled in I went to stand 
by the barrier to get a preview of my visitor. He was a short 
dark man, heavily built, in a grey overcoat: he wore a black 
beret perched rather incongruously on top of his large head. 
Both men looked the worse for wear and I later learned that 
they had suffered an appalling crossing in a strong gale. 
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My man was about thirty and was gazing about him in 
obvious amazement. I introduced myself and after a few 
formalities he asked: “Is this really London?” 

“Of course,” I replied. 

“But hasn’t it been bombed?” 

He had apparently been told that the English capital 
had been flattened by the Luftwaffe. He was not the only 
German to be completely deluded by the propaganda of 
Dr. Goebbels. After the war when Schellenberg, the Nazi 
Party Intelligence Chief, was brought to Britain by plane, 
he asked his escort which town they were flying over, and his 
eyes fairly popped when they told him that it was London. 

We left London by car and drove along the Thames Valley 
to Medmenham where Weir Court, a large country house, 
had been placed at our disposal. It was bitterly cold and 
owing to the black-out the journey took quite a long time. 
Although my companion was obviously interested to see 
what he could of the countryside, he was pretty forlorn, 
uncertain and dog-tired by the time we reached our destina¬ 
tion. After a drink and a substantial meal cooked by an old 
housekeeper, we retired by mutual consent to bed. He only 
had a tiny attache case with him which contained shaving 
kit and a few necessaries. I had to lend him a suit of pyjamas 
and, with his large bulk, they were stretched to bursting- 
point and he looked a tragically comic figure. 

Kuno is the name I shall give him. In the following 
weeks of constant companionship I grew to like him and to 
appreciate his keen brain. The next day, after a late break¬ 
fast, my first job was to take him along to the local police 
station to register him as an alien. It was amazing that in 
wartime such formalities should be insisted upon even for the 
Secret Service. I showed the station sergeant my credentials 
and he stolidly put down Kuno’s particulars without batting 
an eyelid. He might have been booking an errant motorist 
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for all the interest he showed. We then took a walk through 
the wintry countryside and I had an opportunity to size 
Kuno up. He was a highly educated man of considerable 
intelligence and had taken degrees in philosophy and law at 
Berlin University. We touched superficially on a variety 
of subjects which revealed him as versatile and well-informed. 
He could discourse with equal ease on advanced cookery 
or Marcus Aurelius, the latter being a special favourite. He 
seemed equally at home in town or country and was a most 
agreeable companion. 

After lunch I received a telephone call from London to be 
told that a team of interrogators would be arriving the next 
morning. I asked if certain items of clothing could be sent 
down for Kuno and I also passed on a few bits of information. 
In the evening, just before going down for a pre-dinner drink, 
there was a knock on my door and the housekeeper came in. 
She looked a little flustered and obviously had something 
on her mind. 

“Well?” I queried. 

Taking a deep breath, she burst into a torrent of words: 
“Is it true, sir, that we have a German spy in the house? Do 
you know if he’s a spy, and are we all in danger? My sister 
says we should call the police and have him arrested.” 

“What on earth are you talking about?” I asked. 

“Well, my sister May was talking to one of the girls at the 
post office this afternoon and she said a German spy was 
staying in the house.” 

It was quite obvious that the telephone was not the best 
way of discussing business with London, especially when it 
worked off a manual exchange. I told the housekeeper that 
she had been misinformed and that the gentleman I had 
brought down was a Czechoslovakian who would be very 
angry if he learned that he had been mistaken for a German. 

I also advised her to tell her sister to find something else to 
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gossip about or she might find herself in trouble. After this 
unfortunate incident, all my important communications 
were carried to London daily by despatch riders. 

Kuno had already signified that he was ready to answer all 
and every question, promising us his full co-operation. 
Nevertheless, he was a little apprehensive as to how the 
interrogators would treat him. Even when he was assured 
that there would be no third degree, he was still very nervous 
when the French and British experts arrived. I was present 
at every session held by these men, and as soon as Kuno be¬ 
came certain of good treatment he turned into an expert 
witness, giving carefully thought-out answers with reasoned 
arguments to convince those of us who were at all sceptical. 
The members of the French team struck me as being 
singularly uninterested, rather bored and impatient with the 
whole affair. The British interrogators on the other hand 
got down to business with a minimum of fuss and worked 
on very systematically. 

It eventually emerged that the real reason for Kuno’s 
desertion supported by a group of very important people in 
Germany was the acceptance of inevitable defeat of the 
Third Reich and the desire to end the war with the Western 
Allies as quickly as possible. One idea was for an immediate 
attack on Russia by us with Germany as an ally, with the 
object of stopping Communist encroachment in Western 
Europe. In retrospect this was not such a bad idea. How¬ 
ever, the experts were not authorised to discuss this sort of 
matter and they concentrated on getting out of Kuno all 
the details he had of enemy Intelligence and military matters. 
Kuno was a mine of information and after he had proved 
himself by confirming certain things that we already knew, 
he was accepted by the interrogators as a completely reliable 
witness. 

After dinner that night, over a bottle of whisky, we sat 
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in front of a log fire and I led the conversation round as to 
how Kuno had managed to desert. He explained that 
throughout the war he had been attached to the Eminence 
Grise of German Intelligence who had been living in retire¬ 
ment when the war broke out on his country estate in a 
forest in East Prussia. This man had held a key position in 
the Intelligence Service in Germany during the First World 
War and after retiring in the twenties he had carried on as a 
sort of consultant. To a certain extent he had agreed with 
Hitler’s policies, in particular with the expansion of the 
Reich across Europe, but although he had been critical 
of other aspects of Nazism he had refrained from outspoken 
comment. As a result, Hitler had continued to employ 
him on many matters of policy and organisation. Kuno had 
been personal assistant to this man and in that capacity had 
attended all the important conferences and had been briefed 
by some of the top war leaders. The Eminence was evidently 
a man of peculiar habits. He had a large private menagerie 
and allowed some of the wild beasts to roam his house. He 
had obtained a large supply of chocolate, very scarce in 
Germany, which he kept locked in a safe while important 
papers littered his tables and desk and fell unheeded to the 
floor. 

Kuno never gave me the name of the Eminence Grise and 
he always refused, in spite of strong pressure, to do so. I had 
my own ideas as to who he might be. I had immediately 
thought of Oberst Nicolai who had been head of German 
Intelligence in the First World War and later wrote a book, 
but I could never confirm my suspicions. One day when 
we were gazing at a war map, Kuno commented that the 
Eminence Grise must have been over-run and killed by the 
Russians. 

By 1944, as it became more obvious that Germany was 
bound to lose the conflict, a group of dissident Service 
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officers and politicians sent Kuno as their emissary to Britain. 
They arranged for him to enlist into a German Army unit 
serving at the front and he was given instructions to desert 
as soon as they came to grips with the English. Unfortun¬ 
ately, once the Army had got hold of him he had to go where 
he was sent and he fetched up with Eight Hundredth z.b.V. 
regiment opposite the Americans. He had to bide his time 
patiently until a front-line relief was put into operation and, 
after a period in reserve, his regiment took up positions 
opposite the British. 

He recounted one amusing anecdote^about the American 
Army. Apparently, according to him, the Germans knew 
the habits of the G.I.’s so well that they timed their raids to 
coincide with mealtimes, when they would carry off records, 
pornographic magazines, packets of Camel cigarettes and 
any other P.X. loot they could find. 

At last the opportunity for which Kuno had been waiting 
arrived. He was ordered to take out a small reconnaissance 
patrol towards the Allied lines. They lay up for some time 
and, on seeing an Allied patrol coming towards their hide¬ 
away, Kuno sent his men back saying he would cover their 
retreat. He then went forward with his hands up, waving 
a white handkerchef, only to be greeted by a storm of bullets; 
he flung himself to the ground and only narrowly escaped 
death. When his captors reached him he found to his annoy¬ 
ance that they were French. 

The rest of his story I already knew. He added that he had 
been given complete freedom in Paris and only had to report 
once a day to a barracks. This laxity had tempted him to bolt 
for it, particularly when his friend, the Chinese attache, 
offered him the job of re-organising the Chinese intelligence 
service. He claimed that before the war he had advised a 
young relative of Madame Chiang Kai-Shek to go back to 
England and get a commission in the Brigade of Guards 
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rather than serve his military apprenticeship in the German 
Army. 

At subsequent interrogations, Kuno revealed that he had 
travelled unhindered all over Germany, had been to the 
Russian front on several occasions and also visited Poland, 
Czechoslovakia as well as France and the Low Countries. 
He was able to supplement our very sparse information 
about units on the Eastern Front and produced far more 
detail than the Russians had ever deigned to let us have. 
Eventually, we wejr able to build up a fairly complete 
picture of the Gerrr^r ^rmy and also compose a list of agents 
in many countries \T'nch led to their eventual capture. At 
times he gave vivid and often revolting pictures of goings-on 
in high places. On one occasion, when he was in Russia, 
he had received an invitation to a banquet given by the 
Gauleiter of Minsk, which had developed into an orgy. The 
waitresses all wore men’s evening tail suits and slowly through 
the evening they were ordered to remove various pieces of 
clothing until they remained dressed only in the tail coats. 
Kuno said that the guests had behaved more like animals 
than human beings. He had asked the nationality of the 
girls, who were mostly dark-skinned with raven hair, and 
he learned that they were Jewesses. He had assumed that 
they would probably be killed before the Germans left 
Minsk. 

On the same trip he was told by the Gestapo that they had 
been so successful in penetrating the Dutch underground 
movement that when S.O.E. groups were parachuted into 
Holland they had invariably been greeted by German re¬ 
ception committees. According to his informant, not one 
Allied agent ever got through. This was only a slight 
exaggeration, as the post-war revelations of the success of the 
German ‘Operation North Pole’ have confirmed. 

In Warsaw Kuno met the head of the Italian Intelligence 
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in Poland, a jovial fellow who had told Kuno quite candidly 
that whichever way the war went, Italy would have a seat 
at the victor’s table. He was almost proved right and he had 
obviously arranged things very nicely for he was made a 
junior minister in the first post-war Italian Government. 

The daily interrogations went on for many weeks but, 
with good treatment and regular food, Kuno showed no 
signs of strain, although the sessions often went on for many 
hours. Everything went smoothly until the arrival of two 
backroom boys urgently seeking information about the V 
rockets. This, of course, was outside Ku^’s line of country 
and he could only repeat odd references to these weapons 
which he had overheard. The senior of the two interro¬ 
gators was an impatient myopic little man who lacked 
proper knowledge of the technique of questioning. At first 
he guffawed rudely every time Kuno expressed his ignorance 
or gave an inaccurate reply. Then, changing his tactics, 
he started to rave and storm and threaten, banging the table 
with his fist and hinting at violence. Kuno then shut up like 
a clam and refused to answer any more questions. Drawing 
the man aside, I told him that it was pointless to bully 
Kuno who up till then had willingly disclosed everything 
that he knew. The man grudgingly agreed to moderate his 
methods, but finally left having learned nothing. I later 
learned from our department that he had sent in a report 
criticising me for using kid-glove methods. 

At long last the daily interrogations ceased and from then 
on Kuno was only used as a sort of human reference library 
whenever we needed to cross-check information. I was 
ordered to stay with him and for weeks we were free to roam 
the countryside spending hours in conversation on a multi¬ 
tude of subjects. 

He told me many stories about the fabulous ‘Brandenburg 
regiment’, the German equivalent of S.O.E., which was 
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formed long before we had thought of going into the business 
and was later designated as ‘Regiment Eight Hundred 
z.b.V.’ (that is, for special employment). Recruited into 
its ranks were men of many nationalities including two 
Mexicans. Its exploits had become legendary in Germany, 
one of its earlier coups being the capture by parachutists of 
Eban Emaille, the Belgian fortress which had been consider¬ 
ed impregnable. Its members, working in small independent 
groups, went ahead of the advancing army in plain clothes 
or suitably disguised, securing bridges and other tactical 
features. If they Vtthe captured, the Germans always denied 
any knowledge of them. At the battle front other sections 
of the regiment drew off enemy formations by simulating 
heavy gun and small arms fire, using amplifiers on a tank, 
thus allowing the infantry to attack against weakened posi¬ 
tions. 

At the time of Dunkirk, several hundred men of ‘Eight 
Hundred’ were dressed in British uniforms and were to have 
mingled with the evacuating Tommies to get to England. 
Kuno alleged, however, that for some obscure reason Hitler 
personally intervened and cancelled the operation at the 
last minute. 

I asked him why the Germans did not invade England 
after Dunkirk. He told me that the balance of air power in 
the Reiches favour was judged to be insufficient to guarantee 
the success of an amphibious operation against Britain. 
It was apparently quite a minor incident that convinced 
them of this and finally tipped the scales against Operation 
Sealion. 

“It was about the time of Dunkirk,” Kuno told me, “and 
we were interrogating one of your R.A.F. pilots who had 
been shot down over France. He was asked how many 
sorties over France he had flown that day, and his reply had 
been ‘Three’.” 
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This information had been passed to Goering, who in¬ 
formed Hitler. It was then considered by the German 
Chiefs of Staff that if R.A.F. pilots could maintain this effort 
during an operation, it was doubtful whether the Luftwaffe 
could cover Sealion, and Hitler accordingly called off the 
invasion. This is obviously an over-simplification of the 
events, but I think it probably had some truth in it. 

Kuno also gave me an interesting sidelight on the British 
airborne operation at Arnhem. At the time of the landing he 
had been in Cologne with the German Air Officer Com¬ 
manding Luftwaffe for the Cologne area. This officer 
naturally followed the course of events at Arnhem with the 
keenest interest. When it failed, he pointed out that the 
British had perhaps chosen the wrong point for their 
landing. Had they struck farther inland and landed on the 
Cologne airfield, and if they could have held it for three 
days, in his opinion the operation would have succeeded. 

Kuno was particularly bitter over the pre-war execution 
of two girl secretaries in the Berlin War Ministry, who had 
suffered the death penalty for espionage. A brief notice had 
appeared in the German newspapers at the time without 
any details and had roused considerable adverse comment. 

The girls had been led astray by a very ingenious Polish 
secret agent who had opened up a luxury shop in Berlin for 
dresses, furs and other fripperies. With his entree into 
diplomatic circles, he had encouraged the wives of diplo¬ 
mats, officers and girls in the various ministries, to buy 
expensive clothing on credit; then, later, he had brought 
pressure to bear on them to supply information instead of 
II cash. Quite a few, finding themselves in hot water, with 

over-spent housekeeping accounts or dress allowances, were 
forced to co-operate. If the financial pressure failed, he 
could always try to lure them into other indiscretions, or 
perhaps both. The Japanese Secret Service in those days 
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worked closely in with the Poles, and the Japs exerted a 
curious sexual attraction on the German women. Parties 
were given by the Japanese at which a kind of Russian 
roulette was played, but instead of a revolver being spun 
with the chance of life or death, girls were seated in the 
middle of a circle of Japs on a revolving chair. The seat 
was then spun and when it came to rest, the man facing the 
girl was her partner for the night. This became quite a 
popular pastime. 

The two secretaries were caught up in this strange 
Polish-Japanese net of intrigue and finally agreed to copy 
and supply the Pole with War Ministry documents. 

To do this they remained behind after the rest of the staff 
had left, working very late hours. For some time the girls 
collected elaborate clothing, and in exchange handed the 
blackmailers the contents of many of the War Office files. 

Unwittingly one of the girls’ mothers gave her own daughter 
away to the authorities. She became suspicious about the 
fine clothes and late hours that the girl was keeping. She 
telephoned the major in charge of her daughter’s department 
and asked if her daughter need be kept so late at the office, 
as she was worried over her health. The officer, rather sur¬ 
prised, as his secretary had no legitimate reason for staying 
late at the office, laid a trap and found the two of them 
copying secret documents. They were tried and sentenced to 
death. The War Minister intervened with a plea for mercy 
but it was refused and both girls were beheaded. 

I had one rather curious experience of Japanese Intelli¬ 
gence methods myself, or rather, what I took to be Japanese 
methods. When I was in Riga I had got to know quite well a 
very beautiful White Russian girl called Nina. She had red 
hair and green eyes that missed very little. As well as being 
beautiful, she was intelligent and a good talker. She lived 
with her mother, though this did not seem to prevent her 
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from staying away from home whenever she pleased. She 
was fluent in several languages and because she was persona 
grata in diplomatic circles it was at once assumed that she 
was in the pay of an Intelligence service. In Riga in those 
days anyone who was anyone worked for Intelligence!—or 
at least, that was the theory. In fact, I never found any proof 
that she worked as an agent at all, though I received a letter 
denouncing her as a Japanese spy and another, anonymous, 
alleging that she worked for the Russians. She was re¬ 
patriated to Germany with the Balts in 1940 and I gather 
she was interrogated by the Gestapo who accused her of 
being a British agent. Poor girl! If she did work for anyone 
she certainly succeeded in pulling the wool over most 
people’s eyes. My personal feeling was that she might have 
been in the pay of the Americans, but that she only dabbled 
in Intelligence work; I am quite certain that she was not a 
full-blown agent, and I am equally certain that none of the 
other genuine agents in Riga thought so either. 

Some time after her repatriation to Germany an echo of 
her life was delivered to me in sensational form. I found a 
bulky envelope on my doorstep which at first sight contained 
a collection of ordinary pornographic photographs. On 
closer inspection I realised that the girl was Nina. The man’s 
face had been obliterated, but from his slight build and 
general characteristics he appeared to be a Japanese. The 
captions on the back were fairly innocuous: *One of her many 
lovers '.... 'Nina had other secrets '.... *Everyone has a price '. . . 
and others, written in English. I was puzzled as to how the 
photographs had been taken without her knowledge and 
why they had been sent to me. I must admit that my eyes 
mentally stripped every Japanese I met during the next few 
days, casting him in the role of Nina’s lover. 

One day, when I was visiting a business contact, he 
casually mentioned that Nina used to work in the same room. 
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In a flash I recognised the office and the furniture as being 
identical with those in the photographs, the sofa, armchair, 
desk and pictures were all there and, above the door, was a 
narrow strip of glass through which an artful cameraman 
could have taken his shots. 

I burnt these ‘art studies’ and thought no more of the 
matter until after the war, when I mentioned this curious 
episode to Kuno. He believed that it must definitely have 
been the work of the Japanese; he thought the whole thing 
typical of their methods, in particular because the whole 
thing had been written in pencil! It is quite possible that 
other people in Riga also received the pictures of Nina 
and her lover. If they did, not a word of it ever reached my 
ears, and one never really got a satisfactory explanation of 
this strange affair. 

At our country retreat we hung maps on the walls follow¬ 
ing the course of the battles, and Kuno would often forecast 
what he would have done had he been an Army commander. 
We dotted little coloured pins along the battlefronts and 
placed bets on the progress of the war. At last, in May, 1945, 
the guns on both sides stopped firing and shortly afterwards 
I received a message that Kuno, in consideration of his great 
assistance, would be allowed to return to Germany a free 
man. Travel documents were included in the envelope and 
I was told to accompany him to his destination. 

One morning we drove in a coach to Northolt airfield and 
took off in a military transport for Dusseldorf. I was de¬ 
pressed to see the ruined cities over which we flew—it was 
only too obvious that the damage would take many years 
to put right. From the airport we were driven to Bielefeld, 
travelling along a road designated as a heerestrasse , a military 
road forbidden to civilian traffic. Our billet was a comfort¬ 
able villa requisitioned by the Army for visiting ‘fireman’ such 
as ourselves. We were in time for supper, which was sur- 
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prisingly good considering that it was made up entirely from 
tinned Army rations. Before retiring, the orderly brought 
in a large tray bearing a variety of spirits and liqueurs. 

“Will that do until the morning, sir?” he enquired. 

As there were only the two of us I couldn’t decide whether 
he was being sarcastic or merely over-hospitable. 

The next morning I had arranged for Kuno to be issued 
with identity papers, ration cards and an authority to travel 
alone back to Dusseldorf where he was to take up his re¬ 
sidence. After this, we took a walk round the town, past the 
wreckage of the prisoner-of-war camp which until recently 
had housed several thousand British soldiers. On liberation 
these men had set fire to the whole place and not a wall had 
been left standing. The damage done by the R.A.F. was 
colossal. Their incendiaries had destroyed most of the public 
and private buildings and piles of bricks, rubble and patches 
of melted glass lay everywhere. It was an impressive sight for 
me, but for Kuno it must have been dreadful. The streets 
were full of loitering inhabitants and among them were 
dozens of young lads in uniform, mostly with horribly muti¬ 
lated bodies and many with arms and legs amputated. We 
were told that they had been brought back from the Russian 
Front and, owing to the chaotic conditions of the medical 
services and shortage of dressings and drugs, the surgeons 
had had to amputate many of the limbs for fear of gangrene. 

I was scheduled to leave on the following day. After 
supper I suggested we should visit the town to see if we could 
find a spark of life. We had to traverse some thick woods 
lined with villas, the paths and rides seemed packed with 
crowds of civilians drifting aimlessly with nowhere to go. 
Many of them were sleeping in ruins or just roughing it in 
the ditches. 

One bar was open which the enterprising owner had 
patched up with old crates and timber. He was doing a 
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roaring trade, selling his wares at inflated prices. We bought 
a bottle of wine for an exorbitant amount and joined several 
people at a table. We became engrossed in conversation, 
not noticing that time was passing until Kuno suddenly 
remarked: “That’s strange, we are the only customers left.” 

The bar had emptied and I then realised that it must be 
past the curfew hour. We hastily downed the remains of 
the bottle and started homewards through the woods. 

As we passed a still-habitable villa a girl called out: 
“Be sensible, get indoors as quickly as possible! If you are 
caught, the British will give you fourteen days inside.” 
Pointing down the road she cried: “There’s a Catholic 
mission over there where you can take shelter for the night.” 

We thanked her for her good advice, but decided to take 
the risk of trying to get back to our villa. I thought how 
ridiculous it would be if we were arrested. I had no identity 
papers apart from my passport which would look highly 
suspicious, while the authenticity of Kuno’s brand-new 
documents would be in immediate doubt. However, keeping 
off the roads and sticking to the edges of the woods, we 
managed to get back without being picked up, though I 
tore a hole in my flannel trousers when we squeezed through 
a barbed-wire fence. 

The next morning we said goodbye. I had given Kuno the 
name of a friend who was working in the British Military 
Government and could probably fix him up with a job. 
Kuno was grateful for this, as he was going to find it difficult 
picking up the threads of life once again. 

“One thing is certain, Whitwell!” he said. “Never again 
will I get mixed up in this spying business; it leaves too little 
time for one to get on with living a real life. I would like a 
nice professorship at a quiet country university, where I 
could read and pass the days doing as I pleased.” 

I agreed with Kuno’s sentiments and, as we shook hands, 
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I felt that I was indeed losing a friend, a man who had be¬ 
come a close companion. As my car moved away, I looked 
back at Kuno for the last time, his stocky figure waving 
madly from the doorstep. 

I returned to London to find a general reorganization 
going on; it looked as if my life was going to continue in the 
same pattern that it had followed for the past fifteen years. 
I sometimes wondered about Kuno, hoping that he had 
found his litde niche of peace and learning; I often hankered 
after a similar job myself. We never wrote to each other as, 
in spite of our closeness, I think he always felt that to some 
extent he had betrayed his country, though he had been 
inspired by the highest motives. 
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fk s Europe began to drag itself out of the ruins and ashes 
of war, I took steps to find out what had happened to 
Jl jLsome of my friends and fellow agents with whom I 
had lost contact or whom I had been obliged to leave behind 
in occupied countries. 

Constantine had vanished without trace, and with him 
the mad Professor. Their friendship for the British would not 
have been an advantage to them under the new regime in 
Czechoslovakia; I think they had both probably died in the 
war. From Riga, Alex No. i had been killed in the fighting 
for Kovno early in the war and nothing more was heard of 
Alex No. 2; we had last heard of him when he had trans¬ 
mitted a wireless message on the day that Riga fell to the 
Germans. Although we kept up a listening watch, nothing 
was ever heard again and I suppose he was killed in the 
fighting. He was, first and foremost, a Latvian and there 
would not have been much for him in the post-war world. 
Of those who survived the first Russian occupation, many 
were executed by the Germans, shot down into mass graves 
in the forests round Riga. My old friend Volodya, who was a 
Balt, had elected to stay on in Riga when he was offered 
repatriation to Germany; he felt that his duty lay with his em¬ 
ployees. I do not know whether he survived this courageous 
decision. 

My depression was somewhat relieved by a message from 
Uncle Sebastian who was now living in Stockholm. Later, I 
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managed to visit him in Sweden. He had not changed one 
jot and explained, with loud guffaws, that he had been 
ruined by the war—he had lost over a million marks. In 
spite of this adversity, he still managed to live in great style, 
drinking champagne or eating caviare when the occasion 
arose. We celebrated our reunion worthily and the evening 
ended with his anointing me an ‘honorary Balt’. 

In London I met my colleague from Vienna—his war¬ 
time career had been both distinguished and successful. I 
remembered only too vividly my abortive interview with 
him so many years before in 1930. I had been so full of hopes 
and I can still feel the disillusion which settled on me as the 
train carried me on to Prague. Now, looking back, I can see 
that he was right. If I had to advise a budding agent today 
on how to start as a spy, I could think of nothing very 
practical to impart to him. There are no rules of thumb 
in my profession—if there were, they would be obsolete as 
soon as they were laid down. 

After a few months in London, back at my desk, I was off 
on my travels once again, to Bucharest—but that is another 
story.... 
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